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MACMILLAN 


STELLA BENSON’S LAST NOVEL 
MUNDOS: An Unfinished Novel 


By STELLA BENSON 340 pages 7/6 
YOUNG RENNY 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 7/6 


A novel of the famous Whiteoak family which covers an earlier period of its 
history. 


OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS or Letters from 
Oxford 
By BARBARA SILVER 7/6 


‘* Comedy, residing as it should in North Oxford, is gratefully permitted to 
decentralise the action ; and clever characterisation throughout the book 
suggests promise of future achievements.’’—Punch. 


THE PINNACLE OF GLORY 
By WILSON WRIGHT 7/6 


A novel of Napoleon at St. Helena based on full historical knowledge and 
written with insight and restraint. 


DON’T YOU WEEP... DON’T YOU MOAN 
By RICHARD COLEMAN 7/6 
A novel about the American Negro. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS 
By SETON GORDON Iilustrated by SIRD. Y. CAMERON, R.A. 7/6 
A new volume in the popular Highways and Byways series. 


COMPLETE POEMS OF STELLA BENSON About 3/6 


MORE PLAYS: ALL’S OVER THEN? and 
CHURCH STREET 
By LENNOX ROBINSON 5/- 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. The Last of the 
Elizabethans 


By EDWARD THOMPSON 15/- 
LORD BROUGHAM 
By G. T. GARRATT ~— With Portraits About 15/- 


(All prices quoted are net) 
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IN EUROPE NOW 


BEFORE considering Stresa it is worth 
while looking very carefully into the 
events of the last month, taking as our 
starting point the views that we held 
day by day, and as our finish such 
justification as they may or may not 
have received. 

We ran true to form. Indeed the 
pattern woven was almost identical 
with the pattern we made when 
Germany left the League of Nations. 
A common front, a fair offer, and then, 
at Geneva, a niggly, irritating lawyer’s 
speech by Sir John Simon, and this 
time the White Paper. 

But Herr Hitler has had his dress 
rehearsal. He has learnt the value of 
the fait accompli, and it is Great Britain 
who has taught him the lesson. In 
33 he was, we are told, alarmed; in 
35 he is merely amused, as well he 
may be. 

Our Ministers dashed obediently 
to Berlin to meet the full blast of the 
German programme. 

Lothian was not spoken, and it is 
perhaps a comforting thought that so 
misleading a language was not resorted 
to. The particular brand of shock 
provided by the Berlin visit is habitually 


referred to as ‘clearing the air.’ The 
air undoubtedly became icy. To use 
the good old platitude, it was ‘too cold 
to snow.’ Not one comforting flake of 
goodwill fell to blur the ugly outlines. 

That the Germans were bluffing 
somewhere cannot be doubted. The 
interesting point is whether they were 
exaggerating or understating their mili- 
tary strength? 


* * * 


Was or was not the Berlin visit 
worth while? This is a question that 
one must ask oneself dispassionately. 
A policy of prestige is always foolish; 
on the other hand, to lose your prestige 
completely is not very sensible either, 
as that great eighteenth-century buc- 
caneer, Lord Palmerston and _ that 
bourgeoise of genius — the greatest of 
all time — Queen Victoria, both in their 
different ways understood so perfectly. 

We all of us want Germany back 
at Geneva, we all of us want her co- 
operation every day and in every way. 
The point is, which is the best method 
of securing it? To kow-tow to that 
particular kind of mentality is folly. 
It is not a moral, it is a psychological 
question. The whole country —or a 
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large majority of it — is indulging in an 
orgiastic séance with Herr Hitler as 
their medium. 

No doubt there are admirable 
officials in the Wilhelmstrasse only too 
anxious to work out some sensible 
coherent system of foreign policy; no 
doubt there are a number of senior 
officers in the Reichswehr who would 
view another war with the gravest 
distaste; no doubt most men over forty 
would prefer not to fight, but the 
disagreeable fact remains that Ger- 
many is the only country in Europe — 
with the possible exception of Italy 
(where the whole matter is taken with 
far more ofa grin than foreigners are apt 
to realize) - with the whole ofher youth 
being brought up —or rather trained 
—on a one-way idea, ideal, obsession, 
call it what you like. When force be- 
comes not a means but an end, it is 
naturally disquieting to those to whom 
it is at best a repellent necessity. This 
is not to deny the vital importance of 
bringing Germany back into the fold 
but to suggest that we should remember 
that we are dealing with a neurasthenic 
and that we must act on that assump- 
tion. The cure will no doubt come 
some day; but not, we believe, by the 
methods Great Britain is now employ- 
ing. ‘To the Germans we appear to be 
concealing fear under the guise of 
conciliation; and to look afraid is 
almost as dangerous as to be afraid. 

* * * 

Fear is, of course, at the root of all 
our troubles. France is frightened of 
Germany, Germany (for reasons which 
our information concerning the Red 
army leads us to believe to be most 
unnecessary) is terrified of Russia, 
Russia is panic-stricken by the idea of 
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Japan. Here there is one consoling 
feature. The Japanese are apparently 
almost incapable of flying. It is some 
purely physical idiosyncrasy connected 
with their eyesight. Whether it applies 
to all the yellow races we do not know. 


* * * 


The French were disappointed, 
indignant and bewildered by our 
attitude towards Herr Hitler’s pronun- 
ciamento on conscription. Sir John 
Simon did not indulge in the elemen- 
tary courtesy of giving any reply — how- 
ever non-commital—to M. Laval’s 
repeated requests for information. 

The Times produced three leaders 
which made its admirers blush. The 
third was particularly inelegant, prac- 
tically suggesting that Sir John should 
take with him to Berlin, Memel and 
any other concession that could be 
made at the expense of others ; pro- 
vided Herr Hitler was ‘reasonable’ 
about the fleet. With due allowance 
for clumsy drafting, this is unworthy 
of a great newspaper. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Herr Hitler 
proved ‘reasonable’ about nothing. 


* * * 


A very old and a very great 
French diplomatist was speaking with 
the greatest severity of his country 
* Fe vois mon pays en décadence’ Better — 
even if it were true — decay than the 
degradation of revivalism. In right 
wing circles, and above all in ‘ Society’ 
in Paris, you are continually hearing 
unbounded admiration of the Nazis and 
of that great man Herr Hitler. ‘Quel 
beau redressement d’un pays. C'est cela 
quil nous faut chez nous. One can 
afford to smile. 
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France, the most civilized, indi- 
vidualistic country in the world, disin- 
tegrated by envy (not, even for a second, 
envy of a foreigner), torn to shreds by 
small petty, personal hates, yet encased 
in an unassailable tradition, basking in 
a pre-natal culture that even her own 
political system cannot possibly under- 
mine. 

* * * 

Yet it would be foolish to deny 
that at the moment malaise is almost 
universal. There is an atmosphere of 
lassitude and panic. The Judiciary is 
mixed up in politics. Too many ser- 
vices can be-—and are —rendered. 
There should be fewer officials and 
higher salaries. The need for reforms 
stare you in the face on all sides. But 
the system is there like an octopus. 
Who can tell on which tentacle to 
begin? Wouldn’t it be simpler to kill 
the whole animal? Why and what 
should you spare? 

This accounts —tiresome though 
they be —for the various mouvements de 
Jeunesse, and the organizations of anciens 
combattants whether they come from 
the right or the left. 

We should perhaps be more appre- 
hensive of the microbe in the air that 
has rendered Fascism and Hitlerism 
possible. We, who are civilized, tend to 
believe that ridicule is always there at 
our disposal to cure or to kill. But in 
times of epidemic remedies run short 
and maybe we should examine more 
closely — or at any rate more critically — 
our own contemptuous certainties. 


* * * 


Stresa has been a far greater 
success than anyone had ventured to 
hope. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 


always at his best in foreign nego- 
tiations. He has always liked, and been 
liked by, Foreign Office officials, 
proving anxious to learn and ready to 
give credit. He is patient, courteous, 
genuinely seeking agreement and un- 
appreciative of, or unpreoccupied by, 
small points. The arduous training of 
socialist congresses, where civil war was 
always the order of the day, has stood 
him in good stead. It was also a 
great advantage for Great Britain to be 
represented by her Prime Minister. 

The tandem system by which we 
run our foreign politics is not a com- 
fortable one. We either send Sir John 
Simon, who offends because he is Sir 
John Simon, or else we send Mr. Eden, 
who offends because he is not Sir John 
Simon —or rather because he is not 
the foreign secretary and therefore — 
though infinitely preferred personally, 
is regarded as an understudy. 

The value of Stresa has not lain 
in the texts of the agreements arrived 
at, but in an atmosphere of restored — 
or perhaps it would be truer to say 
created — harmony that emerges like a 
scent from the communiques. ‘This 
was a whiff for which our nostrils were 
quite unprepared. 

Germany made a slight and, 
whittled down by subsequent state- 
ments, quite unimportant concession. 
But the mere fact that it was a conces- 
sion proves the old truth that the only 
parties we can believe in are those to 
which we have not been invited. 


* * * 


From a German official pamphlet: 
‘It is now proved that Jesus Christ was 
Aryan on both sides.’ 
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This is an obsolete pamphlet. 
Since General Ludendorff’s speech it 
will clearly be necessary to prove that 
our Lord was a Jew; the interesting 
point is will He have become a Jew on 
both sides? 


* * * 


The situation in Spain is as usual 
somewhat obscure, but there does 
appear to have been a definite trend 
towards the left, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that President 
Alcala Zamora looks as if he were look- 
ing to the left. It will be interesting 
to see the effect of the re-emergence 
of Sefior Azafia—the most powerful, 
though possibly the most unpopular 
personality in Spain—on the political 
scene. Senor Lerroux is playing his 
cards with his customary sleight of 
hand. He has betrayed most of his 
associates in the course of a long and 
brilliant career, which puts him in the 
strong position—given the conventions 
of political life in Latin countries—of 
having few friends with whom to make 
enemies. 


* * * 


Mot de la fin (from a chauffeur): 
‘Pendant que les conférences durent 
il n’y aura pas des guerres.’ 


AT HOME 


At home things have begun to be 
dated by the Jubilee. County and 
Borough Councils have made their 
plans, ordered in their stocks of fire- 
works or mugs. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides are living for the night when 
their hands, clumsy with over-eager- 
ness, will strike the matches that start a 
thousand bonfires blazing. In London, 
the Mall and other thoroughfares are 
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rapidly being  strait-jacketed with 
grandstands, and businesses with offices 
fronting the route of the processions are 
preparing to make the most of what 
promises to be a bumper commercial 
occasion. The shops are hung with 
favours and souvenirs, as shoddy and 
garish as those which still adorn the 
humbler cottages of England from the 
rejoicings of 1887: in Jubilee-ware 
public taste has not improved since 
Queen Victoria celebrated her sixtieth 
year on the throne. In the midst of all 
these goings-on, which they hope, as 
we do, may benefit the country at 
large and not only a class, the King 
and Queen wait in Buckingham 
Palace, wait to drive through the 
streets of London and receive the 
plaudits of their loyal and loving 
subjects. 

Other interests, too, are dating 
their affairs by the Jubilee. The Prime 
Minister, we are told, will wait to see 
the Jubilee through and to play his 
part in the official ceremonies, and — 
these reflected glories over — will hand 
over the reins to Mr. Baldwin. He will 
still, it is stated, remain in the Govern- 
ment, which guarantees, presumably, 
that the National fagade will be main- 
tained; but the change will give the 
opportunity for a major Cabinet re- 
shuffle. Whether this comes in the 
summer or early autumn is likely to 
make little difference to the political 
outlook; what will be interesting is to 
see just how and with what cards the 
shuffle is done. Outside interests are 
busy intriguing, trying to smuggle or 
juggle their own special aces into the 
pack. Names freely mentioned are 
those of Lloyd George, Winston Chur- 
chill, Lord Beaverbrook. If this lot, or 
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anything like it, succeeds in finding its 
way to the Cabinet-chamber, there 
looks like being precious little room left 
for younger blood — the ‘planners’ and 
left-wing Conservatives who would like 
to see a more vigorous forward policy. 
Incidentally, Mr. Lloyd George will 
make the mistake of his life if he goes 
into an Administration that would look 
only too like the old Coalition of 1919- 
1921, minus the deceased Lord Birken- 
head but plus the very-far-from- 
deceased Lord Beaverbrook. The New 
Deal will seem pretty shabby, done 
with that old pack ! 


* * * 


It would be interesting indeed 
were Lord Beaverbrook to find a place 
in the revised team, succeeding in 1935 
where he failed so memorably in 1916. 
A peerage had to satisfy him then, but 
if this next time the Colonial Office 
should be his, the Express and Evening 
Standard will not have crusaded for 
Empire Free Trade in vain. One 
could probably still get a long price at 
Lloyds against the risk of his being 
found among the Ministers of a Premier 
whom he has spent ten lustful years in 
vilifying and to whom the said Premier 
referred on a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion as sharing with Lord Rother- 
mere the desire for ‘power without 
responsibility — the prerogative of the 
harlot throughout the ages.’ Still, 
stranger things have happened in 
politics. It is a long time, as political 
memories go, since 1930, and Gandhi 
may be presumed to have grown tired 
by now of watching St. Stephen’s. 


* * * 


Against all the probabilities there 
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is one circumstance that makes the 
thing barely possible: Mr. Baldwin 
recently announced the coming end of 
quotas and a reversion to tariffs —a 
Beaverbrook plank, and hailed as such 
in the Beaverbrook papers. But 
‘tariff’ is still held to be an ill-omened 
word and the fashionable name for it 
in Whitehall is to be ‘levy.’ The 
decision would seem to imply the dis- 
carding of the Walter Elliott school, 
which was the nearest thing — though a 
long way off — the present Government 
has ever looked like getting to the 
‘planning’ which the Y.M.C.A. group 
of younger Government supporters 
wanted. Mr. Elliott dared too rashly 
and without sufficient forethought, 
with the result that his policy is seri- 
ously discredited and a reputation that 
gave its owner the reversion to the 
Conservative Premiership is for the 
nonce sadly reduced. But Mr. Elliott 
has courage and ability and will come 
again. In the meantime there are 
other ambitions to be satisfied, and the 
number and intensity of them will not 
ease the task of the Cabinet recon- 
struction. A few weeks ago a not over- 
clever prophet might have predicted 
that an intending Cabinet-maker would 
have been able to dispense without 
calamity with the talents of Sir John 
Simon. Is it too late to persuade Sir 
John Simon that he would be an 
ornament to the Woolsack? Once 
Mr. Baldwin appreciated the character 
of Lord Irwin; has that character 
changed so much since the death of 
Lord Irwin’s father that Mr. Baldwin 
cannot insist that Lord Halifax should 
give to the Foreign Secretaryship that 
weight and dignity which would be 
to Europe’s inestimable advantage? 
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Although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a small Budget surplus 
this year he cannot be sure of one next. 
Many Government supporters are 
therefore urging an Election as early as 
possible - which presumably means 
sometime in October or November — 
rather than face the possibility of a bad 
winter and an unpopular Budget next 
spring. The City seems to think that 
the boom, such as it was, is over, and 
that without any serious slump, mar- 
kets are likely to remain quiet and 
rather depressed for some time ahead. 
Whenever the Election comes — and if 
there is to be Cabinet reconstruction in 
the summer, it would show a singular 
lack of faith in the new team to rush 
to the country a couple of months later 
—the Government is getting ready for 
it. Besides the posters eulogising its 
record which now adorn the hoardings, 
it has recently appointed a committee 
of public relations, of whom Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, able and enterprising Post- 
master-General, is a member. Sir 
Kingsley understands public relations: 
it was he who appointed Sir Stephen 
Tallents, late chief of the lamented 
Empire Marketing Board, to: act in 
that capacity for the Post Office. In 
three years that Department, for two 
generations the butt of every third-rate 
humorist’s wit, has got itself on sound 
terms with the public. 


* * * 


Many of Mr. Chamberlain’s reliefs 
will be welcomed, especially those 
which benefit the married man with a 
small income. One that should be 
hotly criticised is that which removes 
entertainment tax from some seats 
in the film houses —for that is the 
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effect of exempting from the tax six- 
penny seats, and only cuts the tax for 
the theatres. The entertainment tax 
should be abolished. There is no 
difficulty in getting the money else- 
where. Not only are many luxuries — 
for example, diamond necklaces — un- 
taxed; a far higher tax could be put on 
expensive motor cars, and all the money 
gained from the entertainment tax 
could be found, many times over, by 
taxing advertisements in newspapers, 
and on hoardings. Everyone is 
pleased that there is a surplus. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that had 
the Labour Government been allowed, 
when it was in power, to go off the 
gold standard and cease payment of 
the American debt, it would not have 
had the slightest difficulty in finding 
a surplus. It would probably have 
found a much larger one, as it might 
not then have been necessary to in- 
crease the expenditure on the fighting 
forces. Those who praise the record 
of the ‘National Government’ have a 
memory for facts so conveniently 
short that it seems necessary to remind 
them that this Government has only 
succeeded, so far as it has succeeded, 
by a policy which, had its predecessor 
pursued it, would have been denounced 


as dangerous economics and dis- 
honourable repudiation. 
* * * 


Since some Ministers, at least, 
have shown that they understand pub- 
licity, it is a pity they couldn’t have 
done better with the appointment of 
the new body which is to further 
British cultural interests abroad. In 
support of this new organisation the 
Treasury is finding £6,000; but despite 
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names such as the Poet Laureate’s on 
the Board, it seems that British culture 
is to rely in the main on business men 
for its dissemination among our friends 
in other countries. And why a 
separate body for this work at all? 
‘National Projection’ (as Sir Stephen 
Tallents, who really invented the idea 
so far as this country is concerned, 
called it) is an excellent thing, tactfully 
done. But there is already in existence 
an organisation known all over the 
world (though probably millions at 
home have never heard of it) as the 
Travel Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In spite of being kept at 
somewhere painfully near the starva- 
tion level, this Association has been 
doing first-rate work in just this line, 
and would jump at the chance of 
expansion. That £6,000 from the 
Treasury (which already gives it a 
grant, but a smaller one) would have 
done it very nicely. It seems against 
the modern tendency of centralisation 
and integration to have set up a 
second and to some extent duplicating 
body. 


* * * 


Writing of publicity brings one 
inevitably at some stage to mention of 
the Minister of Transport. His thirty- 
miles-an-hour speed limit in built-up 
areas is now fairly under trial. There 


appears to be some little danger that 
it may develop into-a duel between 
motorists and police to outwit one 
another, but in other ways it seems so 
far to be working fairly smoothly. 
There is much to be said for the greater 
security and restfulness of streets 
through which everything moves at a 
more leisurely speed: we have wor- 
shipped pace for its own sake too long. 
But it has yet to be seen whether the 
new order will have the effect of in- 
creasing congestion at peak periods, 
and whether it will tempt pedestrians 
and children to fresh rashness, as some 
motorists have reported it is doing. 
Also there is the risk that motorists, 
once out of the restricted areas, will, to 
save time, venture on highly dangerous 
speeds; and the police who should be 
watching them will be dallying along 
the restricted roads, in cars disguised as 
laundry-vans, grocers-carts or ‘Please- 
stop-me’ ice-cream waggons. ‘There 
seem to be the beginnings of a genuine 
drop in the accident curve, but it 
began before the speed-limit was intro- 
duced and is mainly due, no doubt, 
to the new awareness which the 
Minister has meritoriously induced in 
all of us by his persistent methods. 
A year from now Englishmen can 
fairly judge what the speed-limit has 
done for public safety and public 
morals. 
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obiies War over, in January, 
IgIg, a unique diversity of under- 
graduates came up to Oxford. The 
colleges were crowded. People had 
to look for digs. far up the Iffley Road, 
and on the other side half-way to 
Summertown. Many of the new- 
comers were still in uniform, and 
among these lieutenants, captains and 
commanders in their early twenties 
were a few whom a secret anxiety 
tormented. Would they be able to 
find their lost youth again? Some of 
the less sensitive, too, wondered whether 
the time that had been wasted could 
be made up. 

I hardly shared their worry: I was 
too despondent — but I sympathized. 
I believe I understood what they felt. 
It was like being afraid of having to 
presume dead a missing friend, a very 
intimate friend, the one who had 
seemed appointed to go at one’s side 
through life. The idea was afflicting 
that while common mortality survived, 
this gay and _ half-divine creature 
should have been extinguished. For 
the young can so much wear the 
character of youth that their idio- 
syncrasies are subordinated to the 
borrowed radiance; for instance, when 


Maisie came on the scene, a little 
later, she had been lent this so gener- 
ously that she seemed in person. the 
goddess who is youth for ever. Some 
of my friends, mostly Cambridge ones, 
tell me there is no youth and no 
beauty: there are, they say, only young 
things and beautiful things, all separate 
examples of something that does not 
exist. But I have always rejected this 
preposterous tenet. 

Though my contemporaries had 
known a world of cares, and had much 
justification for their fears, on the whole 
I think lost youth was found. I dare 
not speak for the men who came back 
maimed and shell-shocked, but the ones 
I knew seemed eager and unembit- 
tered. Some of the others made 
interesting recoveries. Cosmo Dean, 
in the short interval between being 
demobilized and coming up, had acted 
in obedience to a wonderfully hygienic 
impulse. He had gone (he was a full 
lieutenant, age about twenty-two) 
straight from the battlefield to his old 
nursery, had taken out of the cupboard 
some dusty toys, including his sister’s 
teddy-bear, and had sat down on the 
floor and played with them. That was 
like retracing his steps from the dark 
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quarry, and when I got to know him 
he had nearly picked up the high road 
of life again. Edgar Valentine had not 
been so happily inspired; he went on 
grieving over desolating months of a 
German prison long after he had 
become the most skittish member of 
his coterie. We found him charmingly 
young enough — and, by the way, he 
had studied hard behind the barbed 
wire, and laid the foundations of a 
useful career. My friend S. S. Ranalow 
of Balliol represented a quite different 
mentality. During the four years that 
his body and imagination had been 
subjected to every sort of strain he 
had not felt his nerve in danger of 
giving way. This had impressed him: 
he took it as having steeled him for 
more useful contests, and he had made 
up his mind in what field these were 
to be. Besides, having Latin blood in 
his veins, Ranalow did not exhibit 
the characteristic English aversion from 
being grown-up. Though he had 
thought the War both hell and nonsense 
he had by no means minded soldier- 
ing. Strangers were awed by the 
sergeant-majorish manner he  cul- 
tivated: it amused his friends, all 
except the ones who lived with him. 
‘Now then - rise and shine!’ he would 
roar at the poor, sleepy people in his 
digs. at eight every morning, by which 
time he had already had a brisk run 
and a cold bath. 

To be sure, in one respect Ranalow 
was the same as nearly everyone else 
at Balliol; I mean in knowing what he 
wanted to do in life. My contem- 
poraries for the most part flung them- 
selves into their careers with an 
assurance that I found amazing. It 
was not as if they merely had vague 
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ambitions to do well in one of the 
public services or in law or medicine. 
They were aware of the existence of 
what appeared to me the most mys- 
terious kinds of jobs, rather shocking 
me with this particularity; and their 
industry in working for them ought 
to have been an example to me. 
But what were biochemists, chemical 
engineers, actuaries? How did one 
come to know, without having been 
there, what one would do at the 
Treasury? What message had trees 
managed to convey to a man, that he 
felt he must prepare himself to go and 
look after the ones in India? I shrank, 
partly I fear from pride, before so 
much practical foresight. 

And those conversations at break- 
fast in Balliol hall! They often spoilt 
for me a meal that I tended to enjoy 
because it was like eating at a station 
restaurant. (The copper-coloured 
coffee-pots were jolly and appetizing.) 
Those conversations — they filled me 
for the while with a most gloomy 
sense of being ill-equipped to face the 
world. ‘Ah,’ one of my neighbours 
would say to the man next him, 
‘that’s of course where Curzon differed 
from Minto. Baring, again, in Egypt, 
had his own views, and I must say I 
should be inclined to adopt his prac- 
tice.’ I had no doubt of my neighbour 
knowing just what this practice was, 
and he was probably as well informed 
as documents could make him. Per- 
haps, after all, those genial, gently 
smiling giants of old, the fellows on 
the photographs in Sligger’s study, had 
been like this — able to take so much 
for granted: men of the world: free to 
think about administrative councils 
without being held up all the time by 
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inner uncertainties as to values and 
motives. 

I would not be depressed for long. 
Though it was true I knew wretchedly 
few facts compared with most of these 
people at Balliol, I believed that when 
I got to know what I really thought 
worth finding out I should prove 
justified in having left to them Baring’s 
conduct of policy in Egypt. For my 
business was precisely not taking things 
for granted, and it is right that some- 
body should worry about values and 
motives. 

The name of Baring, I must here 
mention, had disagreeable associations 
for me. From time to time since my 
discharge from the army, and every 
vacation, my father asked me how I 
proposed to earn my living after I 
left Oxford. Either I admitted I had 
no clear idea, or I murmured some- 
thing about writing books. My father, 
pacing up and down the Bayswater 
dining-room and blowing clouds of 
cigar-smoke which he disturbed at 
each turn in a way that amused me, 
intimated that this would not do. 
Writing was all very well; writing — 
yes, certainly one could write after 
office hours, as so many men had done: 
he mentioned no names, but told me 
that someone had written ten volumes 
on I forget what while waiting night 
after night for his unpunctual wife to 
come down to dinner. I must un- 
doubtedly, he said, go in for business, a 
very honourable career. Of course 
one must be prepared to ‘go through 
the mill.’ “There are the Barings,’ he 
often concluded, ‘look at the Barings.’ 
But when I stared at the sulky and 
twitching coils of cigar-smoke round the 
red-shaded lamp I could see no 


Barings. I felt, however, the invisible 
presence of one of the goddesses who, 
those Cambridge friends of mine say, 
do not exist. With her, the spirit of 
beauty, I made my secret exit from the 
Bayswater dining-room, leaving behind 
my shell — phantasm of myself or de- 
jection — in the cane-bottomed rocking- 
chair. With her whose classic features 
I guessed and adored I fled to sunlit 
promontories in a blue sea. 

It seems to me now that what I 
felt in those days about my father’s 
method of trying to entice me into 
business was psychologically correct. 
I felt that he ought to have asked me 
to look not at the Barings but at 
himself, and that —if he was to have 
had any reasonable hope of prevailing 
on me—he should have been able to 
hold himself up to me as a happy man, 
there, in the flesh, happy and satisfied 
because that was what business made 
one. As it was, neither did my kind 
and sanguine father strike me as a 
happy man (so far then he was right 
to divert my attention, if he could, 
to the Barings), nor had I ever suc- 
ceeded in getting from him, as peri- 
patetically he harangued me, the faint- 
est idea of what a business man did: 
how he spent his hours in the city, 
what sort of thoughts occupied his 
mind. 

The goddess with whom I made 
my elopement on these occasions was 
one of the Olympian crew, but that is 
not to say I have ever known very 
much about the Greeks — except that 
their best people were beautiful and 
charming, and sustained a delicious 
social life without support from any 
elaborate material apparatus. This 
knowledge had been enough to fascinate 
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me. What was good in the world of 
to-day seemed to me overlaid with 
layer upon layer of rubbish. I had 
left the army a quietist. I believed it 
was as much as one could hope that 
one might never do anybody active 
harm, and the simpler one’s wants 
the more chance there was of suc- 
ceeding in this. The Greeks had 
illustrated, as would never be done 
again, both in their life and their art, 
those eternal values on which it was 
the modern quietist’s chief consola- 
tion to brood. 

I was really quite as Judzo- 
Christian as classical in my attitude 
towards contemplative satisfactions. 
Plato, as I did not take care to bear 
in mind, was no typical Greek, and it 
was mainly my enthusiasm for Plato’s 
insistence on the anterior part of 
eternity that made me feel myself a 
good pagan. A hundred years ago 
the most glorious of Oxford under- 
graduates had been very much excited 
by the same doctrine. Surely nothing 
more entertaining ever happened on 
Magdalen Bridge than Shelley snatch- 
ing a strange child from its mother’s 
arms and asking (Hogg says ‘in a 
piercing voice and with a wistful 
look’): ‘Will your baby tell us anything 
about pre-existence, madam?” 

I had talked and corresponded a 
good deal with Sligger about the 
Greeks. He never made the slightest 
pretence of what is called ‘knowing 
about’ them, yet in the following 
letter he says things that even scholars 
might think shrewd and to the point. 
I had been quoting Lowes Dickinson’s 
Greek View of Life to him-—TI should 
almost say ‘at’? him. He answered: 

‘My impression is that it is a 


reflection of his own untheological 
mind rather than what it professes to 
be. I am sure he does not realize 
how much stuff there was in Greek 
religion —to him it was art, myth, 
imagination, what you will: to the 
Greek it was, I am sure, a theology, 
though it may have been one we find 
very hard to understand. The gods 
were in a queer sense real — how, we 
hardly know, just as we cannot enter 
into the Indian’s very “real” belief 
in his own strange deities. That is the 
weak point of all modern ‘‘pagans” 
like Symonds. They admire, they 
worship the beautiful shell, but they 
cannot get at the soul within it. 
Paganism they like because it is not 
Christianity, and because of its art, 
imagination, beauty: but they cannot 
really get back to the pre-Christian 
point of view because they are “‘after- 
Christians,” and though they may not 
believe in the Christian God they have 
in their minds an ideal of Godship 
which no Greek mythology can satisfy.’ 

There is assuredly truth in this; 
at any rate it impresses me now; but 
though I had at the time of receiving 
the letter, and have increasingly, a 
belief that God lives, a spiritual being, 
and that he encompasseth us round 
about in a real sense which experience 
is slowly helping me to understand 
(without its getting easier for me to 
explain) — yet Sligger’s God, divine 
subject of a stupendous theology, only 
chilled me. His name had the same 
sort of effect on me as ‘Barings.’ 
Obviously he had much in common 
with my father’s Barings. He seemed 
to require, as they would if ever I got 
into their clutches, a suppression of 
just that part of myself that was 
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spiritual, that eager proclivity to be 
attuned to what was here and now 
and for ever a joy, to the actuality 
and holiness of beauty. I could more 
easily make out why the Barings 
should expect me to give up my soul 
than that God should. They would 
have columns of figures for me to add 
up, a duty that it would need a special 
and not at all spiritual kind of con- 
centration for me to perform correctly. 
But to be trimmed and pollarded by 
God Himself—to be truncated and 
denaturalized by Him, who should 
have blessed growth and freedom and 
enrichment — that would be a cruel 
and paradoxical fate. 

It is significant that 1 thoroughly 
approved of the club I organized 
with some of my chief friends being 
called ‘The Pagans.’ 


II 
The name was put forward by 
Ivan Jerome. He wrote to me: 


‘Robin and I and two others held a 
meeting in the Upper Circle at the 
Ballet the other night, and intoxicated 
with the glories of “Firebird” invented 


a name-“The Pagans!’ (Crest: a 
rising sun. Motto: “A pagan sunrise 
on a Christian field!’ (Flecker.) ” 


And now I am trying to think 
what it was that we, the Pagans, 
had in common. It was a powerful 
bond, though nothing like a chain; it 
held us together for a convenient 
period in spite of deep differences of 
temperament. But perhaps it may be 
as well to try to indicate how we were 
collectively distinguishable from people 
in other groups. 

There were perhaps four main 


groups; that is, Oxford was like four 
places. 

I sometimes thought that the 
young aristocrats must find their Oxford 
a little off the beaten track, a little 
provincial and lacking in amenities. 
Of course there were compensations: 
one could make friends of one’s own 
here, one was pleasantly free, the 
facilities for sport were good. But the 
colleges, for all the beauty of their 
elevations, were surely somewhat 
draughty, comfortless residences for 
lords —and so public: as if the castle 
had been thrown open to visitors day 
and night throughout the week. 

Then to the hearty class of average 
public schoolboys Oxford was, I 
fancy, rather more the Oxford of the 
annual Boat Race —a great national 
institution that one worked one’s way 
through in a good temper, drinking a 
certain amount of beer, meeting nice 
fellows and new brands of tobacco, 
and learning the elements of a job. 
To the undergraduates from less ex- 
pensive schools Oxford was more 
important both as background and 
jumping-off place. They hoped from 
it a useful degree, and laid up, more 
gratefully than the people in my 
last category, memories of one of the 
most romantic cities on earth. 

That leaves the fourth class, 
seceders from the other three, to which 
we Pagans belonged. But here I 
must start going empirically. 

We were not, as I have said, par- 
ticularly alike in temperament — com- 
pare for instance the discreet Tom 
Armitage with Clive Molnar, whose 
tongue never ceased wagging. In this 
Clive was the more typical of us, but 
I don’t mean to say that Tom was mute 
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or that he never allowed his intimate 
friends revelations of himself. Well, 
then, though we were nearly all more 
or less presentable, we had two wild 
men in our number, one a crypto- 
Anarchist. We represented ten col- 
leges. There was one heir to a peerage, 
there were two Jews, an American, at 
least one practising Christian, and a 
poet who was not a member of the 
University. Out of twenty-five of us 
nine got first classes in various schools, 
six in ‘greats’; one got a double first, 
and one an All Souls fellowship. 
Our vocations to-day are literature, 
music, education and the law. We 
lured into honorary membership of 
our society Mr. Tommy Earp, Mr. 
Godfrey (now Lord) Elton, Mr. Jack 
(Professor J. B. S.) Haldane, and Mr. 
Freddie Ogilvie; and we also con- 
trived to exploit the rich vein of Boar’s 
Hill a little-Mr. Robert Nichols 
came down and read us a splendid 
noisy paper on Vachel Lindsay, Mr. 
Robert Graves acting as chorus. 

We were, it might decently be 
put, intellectuals. 

But this needs elaborating. I 
must find a less rough and ready way 
of describing the nature of our tem- 
porary solidarity; besides, there were 
troops of intellectuals in the other 
three classes I have named. 

Some negatives occur to me. We 
did not play organized games. We 
did not hunt or shoot in the vacations. 
Though all but three or four of us 
were working with definite ends in 
view, there was not much unseemly 
empressement shown over our studies. 
Yes—I think I have it now. Our 
common trait was an unsparing can- 
dour with ourselves and one another, a 


straining attentiveness to every drop 
of experience that could be distilled 
from the living present. 

Since we desired knowledge in 
this way at first hand (I mean of 
human motives and sensibility), we 
of course regarded with suspicion all 
the more high-sounding principles on 
which we had been brought up. And 
it must be remembered that we were 
not mere ex-schoolboys: nearly all 
the Pagans had been soldiers on active 
service in various parts of the world. 
Amelius Richmond, who had seen 
and suffered horrors in the East, was 
firmly anti-God. Andrew Farquarson 
did not believe in children having 
parents, and several others, less 
Platonically, were against parents hav- 
ing children (if I may be Irish for the 
sake of symmetry). These were also 
mostly convinced (like several of us 
who were resigned to the idea of pro- 
creation) that women, far from being 
gentle beings, were, if anything, more 
bloodthirsty and cruel than men. 
Amelius’s uncle, a very intelligent 
misogynist, used to say (Amelius told 
us) that unless a man was successful 
in a worldly sense he could not hope 
to hold a woman’s heart for long; and 
even worse —to put it in Coleridge’s 
words instead of Uncle Jack’s — ‘the 
man’s desire is for the woman, but the 
woman’s desire is rarely other than 
for the desire of the man.’ 

Our feelings for Church and State 
were cool. One of us found a book 
by a parson written to prove that if 
Christ had descended from heaven 
during the War he would have enlisted 
on the side of the Allies — in the British 
Army, and to be exact, in the Royal 
Garrison Artillery. This struck us as 
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only faintly more absurd than the 
world-wide custom of praying over 
regimental colours and getting bishops 
to bless battleships. And what a 
lunatic type of national state it was 
that conscribed scholars and artists 
and mystics, and sent them along with 
average thick-skinned citizens to fight 
and kill-perhaps the scholars and 
artists and mystics forcibly enrolled 
by the other side. They had more 
sense in the despised Middle Ages, 
when in general only those men went 
to war who liked that kind of thing; 
as Anatole France said, ‘sans doute 
n étaient ils bons qu’a cela.” There was a 
good deal of wisdom in the old triple 
division of mankind: the men that 
worked, the men that prayed, and the 
men that fought. 

We were sceptical, I say, of most 
of the values we had been taught to 
accept as fundamental. But so were 
many of the non-Pagans. We went 
further: we constantly and religiously 
suspected our own motives. It was 
not with sin that we taxed ourselves, 
as we should have done if we had been 
contemporaries of William Morris and 
intent readers of ‘Sir Galahad.’ Living 
in the age of Freud, what we were on 
our guard against was putting prettier 
interpretations on our impulses than 
psychology might be able to justify. 
We exposed our souls to criticism. 
Of course we were not all equally 
confiding, but we did all batten with 
the same eagerness on the disclosures 
that were made: we gossipped, dis- 
sected, chuckled —and granted full 
absolution. We grew able to think 
indulgently about almost every self- 
regarding human weakness, and we 
were tolerant in practice, I think 


surprisingly so. Even when our 
equanimity had been violently shaken 
by malice aforethought we tried - 
most of us, anyhow — not to be bitter 
or vengeful ; tried above all not to let 
private discomfiture take on a mask 
of righteous indignation. To become 
pompous or didactic was out of the 
question. That of all-things would 
have struck us as immoral in the 
conventional sense, because it was 
stupid, pretentious, and false — what 
could be more damnable? 

One term a conclave which I 
shall never forget was held in Amelius 
Richmond’s rooms in the High for 
deciding what we were to do about 
Malise Carey. It was so unlike us to 
be meeting for such a purpose that we 
felt positively shy, and at first avoided 
each other’s eyes. We pottered round 
the room. Amelius brought out some 
bottles. We lit cigarettes and sniffed 
the hyacinths; Otto Fynes turned 
over the pages of Limbo, which hap- 
pened to be lying on a table; Stephen 
Fleetwood cleared his throat, but not 
in preparation for making any speech. 
Clive was grinning in his sardonic 
way: Clive was least ill at ease — but 
how astonished we should have been 
if he had volunteered to open the ball! 

It was Julian Greatorex who spoke 
up. Julian was Malise’s latest victim, 
and still suffering fairly acutely from 
the injury —I forget whether it was 
to his pride or his purse. He said: 
‘Look here, I suppose we all feel that 
it’s time something was done about 
Malise. He’s the ten plagues of Egypt. 
It seems to me we might agree to have 
nothing to do with him for a while. 
If we all act together from now it will 
be a sort of gesture.’ 
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Amelius said at once: ‘I don’t 
know what you want to make a gesture 
of it for, Julian. Do you mean you 
think he may be impressed? And 
that we shall be helping to make him 
a good boy? I’m quite willing to 
agree to have nothing to do with him, 
so long as it’s quite clear that we have 
no moral intentions. Malise is a 
pest, but no gestures.’ 

Hereupon I said (scenting a chal- 
lenge): ‘Have we all got to sign a 
declaration, Amelius, stating that we 
don’t believe that certain causes can 
have a particular effect — or that it’s a 
matter of indifference to us whether 
they door not? It strikes me that it’s 
really you, Amelius, that’s complicating 
things. The immediate problem is 
self-defence—— 

‘And that’s all we need worry about 
now,’ Otto put in, ‘except for methods.’ 

‘so,’ I went on, ‘I don’t know 
why we should have to pledge our- 
selves in advance about how we shall 
interpret Malise’s behaviour at some 
future time.’ 

Amelius said gently: 
talking at cross-purposes.’ 

Otto said: ‘You both really mean 
the same thing.’ 

Amelius said: ‘I wonder.’ 

Stephen said (he was obviously 
pained by these irrelevant bickerings): 
‘Wouldn’t it be simplest if we under- 
took for the time being not to ask 
Malise to meals, and to find excuses 
for refusing invitations from him?’ 

Clive, who was in the window-seat 
swinging his legs, said: ‘It will be quite 
enough if we don’t ask him. If he 
asks me and I haven’t anything better 
to do I don’t mind accepting. I can 
look after myself.’ 


‘We are 


And that was about where the 
matter ended. I believe we did not 
ask Malise to meals or to our rooms 
for the rest of the term, but he invited 
himself when he felt like it, and I 
doubt he was ever shown the door. 
And Malise’s imagination, when it 
came to inventing annoyances for 
people, or to outwitting his own rivals 
and opponents, was very rich: he was 
quite our Oxford Machiavelli. 

Thus the inner coterie of the 
Pagans showed itself feeble in con- 
certed action, as was quite in keeping 
with its principles. Clive, at the very 
thought of whose scorpion tongue 
people would turn pale, only laid 
about him when anticipating adverse 
comment. Like most brilliant high- 
spirited people he lived for power and 
the affections, and he suffered cruelly 
if a word of praise for another could be 
construed as indirect disparagement 
of himself. We-found it went against 
the grain to make common cause 
against outsiders, but easy enough, I 
must confess, to administer pin-pricks 
to a fellow-Pagan. Knowing one 
another’s foibles so well, my friends often 
succumbed to the temptation of get- 
ting a little fun from their advantage. 
When the committee dined at the 
Golden Cross leg-pulling was incessant. 

Note in my diary. ‘Last night I 
dined by myself at the Golden Cross. 
Ethel, the girl who waits, is plump and 
friendly. “I wish,’ she whispers, 
“that all you gentlemen had been here 
last night — it was roast goose!”’ 

‘She said to me: “I feel that 
depressed, sir, the smallest thing would 
make me cry.” She prevailed on me 
to take some strong beer that gave me 
a liver later on. 
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‘Some days they get the farmers 
at the Cross, on other days the com- 
mercial travellers. “The com- 
mercials,” my landlady tells me, 
“likes the best of everything. Most 
partic’lar they are.” Poets find their 
way to the Cross too. I have seen 
Yeats and Ezra Pound together there. 
The undergraduate clientéle had rather 
fallen off till I attracted attention to 
the place at the beginning of the year. 
That is why Ethel pointed me out to 
the manageress as “her nice gentle- 
man.” ’ 

The other gentlemen and I usually 
managed to make committee day 
coincide with roast goose day, and 
most amusing our banquets were, 
though some of the highbrow badinage 
was a little rough. I think we rather 
resembled partners in a firm —all of 
us keen enough on our business of 
paganizing, and drawn together by 
common interests, but not for that 
reason necessarily in harmony on 
all scores of taste. We were not 
each other’s bosom friends — any of 
us. 

The Pagan spirit comes out in 
this extract from a letter Amelius 
wrote me. He was staying in York- 
shire at the time. 

‘The country is rather lovely. 
Perhaps you know it. It doesn’t 
please me as much as Dartmoor on 
the whole, though I could not define 
quite what the difference is. There are 
the same hills and valleys and little 
streams. But here it seems so grey 
and forbidding. No doubt many 
people prefer this sort of country. 

‘Did you imply by one of your 
remarks that I am reading “foreign 
novels” for schools? Try Rousseau’s 


Contrat Social and see whether you call 
it a foreign novel! 

‘I am sorry Bertrand Russell and 
Galsworthy have both failed. What 
about getting Kipling down to scan- 
dalize the Pagans? It would be amus- 
ing to watch Otto’s face and Robin’s 
face as Kipling read his — can I call 
them poems? — aloud to us!’ 


III 


There was a side of me that was 
true blue Pagan; but it was not for 
nothing that Amelius had emphasized 
his attitude towards moral intentions 
when we were talking about Malise. 
Amelius knew there was a_ semi- 
renegade in the room, who might 
conceive an old-fashioned anxiety about 
Malise’s soul, and the suspected person 
was not Julian but myself. The 
suspicions must have been confirmed 
by my little outburst. 

I shall admit directly, with an 
illustration, that once bit I was not 
twice shy, and that neither bitter 
experience nor quiet brooding had 
purged me of even the more callow 
kind of idealism —only I am not so 
sure, now, that what Amelius tended 
to complain of in me was something 
I need blush for. I did find Amelius’s 
wisdom a little inhibiting. It seemed 
to check the flow of the spirit, that 
subtle enterprise of trial and error of 
which the end is coherence, harmony, 
fulness of life. Many of the most 
intelligent of my contemporaries were 
like that (and are): they believed that 
the motion of the cosmos is by separate 
jerks, and thought of people and things 
as cut off from one another in a way 
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I feel more and more certain they are 
not. 

Indeed, strangely enough there 
was something about Amelius’s point 
of view that reminded me of my father. 
Neither my father’s daily work, nor 
the furniture in his house, were, as far 
as I could make out, in any organic 
relation to him. I may be wrong about 
the work, but I am right about the 
furniture: it could all have been taken 
away and replaced by Maples with 
the same number of pieces of approxi- 
mately equivalent comfort, without my 
father suffering any kind of dismem- 
berment. Amelius was eager enough 
to enlarge his personality through 
possessions; it was when it came to 
recognizing the existence of wide and 
immaterial organisms that he did not 
respond. He obstinately and with 
pagan piety disallowed the reality 
of any lien not formed from conscious 
self-interest. This was making too 
much of reason; but I see that reason, 
or reasoning, has not yet had its dog’s 
day after so many centuries of emo- 
tional theologizing. 

Now for my confession. At some 
time not long after the general return 
to Oxford I wrote a pamphlet embody- 
ing a scheme —dear me, I think it 
must quite simply have been for the 
regeneration of mankind. Writing 
it did not turn out a catharsis. No: 
besides, I was in earnest. I decided 
that the next step was to ask Professor 
Gilbert Murray if he would kindly 
read it and offer helpful criticism, and 
advise me how a copy could be put 
into the hands of every adult literate 
male and female in the world. 

So one day I set off for North 
Oxford —as this was before the 


Murrays moved to Boar’s Hill. Oxford’s 
chief suburb has always enchanted 
me. It is so flat and full of trees and 
shrubs; and there are big houses, a 
stone’s-throw removed from one 
another, in which mysterious things 
might be going on without the neigh- 
bours guessing more of it than if 
they had been a hundred miles away; 
and the roads are so wide - in spring 
so beset with laburnum and hawthorn 
that when the sky happens to be blue 
here I believe even California could 
show nothing more colourful. 

I rang at the Professor’s door: a 
maid opened, beside whom appeared a 
shaggy dog with one of its front paws 
in a sling. The dog wagged its tail: 
the maid was sorry, the Professor was 
away for the day. Would I care to 
see Lady Mary instead? After saying 
no I changed my mind and said yes. 
The maid led the way to a long room 
where a small woman in spectacles 
was in dark relief against the window; 
she was busy at a desk. 

Lady Mary cut my explanations 
short. Might she read the pamphlet? 
She read, while I divided the moments 
between remembering with hot shame 
weak passages in my text, and con- 
templating the small black-gowned 
woman in front of me, who, though 
concentrated and immobile, seemed as 
lively as a gyroscope revolving with 
inconceivable speed and steady because 
of it. 

Lady Mary was going the next 
minute to destroy my self-respect with 
a word —I knew it. Now she put my 
script down, and what she said was: 
“Mr. , why have you never come 
to see us before?’ 

It was the most charming speech 
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ever made to me-how tactful as 
well it took me a long time to realize. 
Alas! The gloomy element in my 
quietism was beginning to prevail. 
Kings can only command their com- 
pany — the Murrays, I assumed, were 
freely sought out by the intelligent 
and the delightful. Morbidly con- 
scious of my superfluousness, I made 


no second journey to visit them. But 
I was the Professor’s champion. Note 
in my diary: ‘Simon just back from 
shooting with the Edens; sleepy, and 
trying to be disagreeable in a gruff, 
manly way. When I defended Gilbert 
Murray’s vegetarianism Simon said: 
“Then why don’t you go away and 
eat peas?” ’ 
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Mr. Purdew’s Reputation 


by Roland Lushington 


Ce. irascibly, with 
his arms behind his back and _ his 
fingers scrabbling for his starched cuffs, 
old Mr. Purdew plunged one arm into 
the sleeve of the overcoat that his 
servant was holding out for him. Then 
he shuffled round and faced the servant, 
peering up sharply into his deadened 
eyes. 

‘I am going to the club, Joseph,’ 
he said, as though he were defying the 
man to contradict him. But Joseph 
looked stonily over his head. 

“Very good, sir.’ 

Mr. Purdew stared for a moment 
with his little glaring eyes and then 
turned his back again. Joseph trans- 
ferred his gaze with cold dislike to the 
back of Mr. Purdew’s head, which was 
flat and sparsely covered with greying 
sandy hairs. Mr. Purdew put his 
other arm, more slowly this time, into 
the other sleeve of his coat. 

‘If I am very late,’ he said, 
struggling and heaving with his 
shoulders, ‘I shall sleep there.’ 

Joseph pulled the overcoat into 
place. 

‘Very good, sir,’ he said. 

He handed Mr. Purdew a top hat, 
an umbrella, and gloves. Mr. Purdew 
took these articles and looked at them. 

‘I don’t want my umbrella,’ he 
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said. ‘Why do you give me my 
umbrella? I don’t want it. And my 
bowler hat, please.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Joseph. He 
took the top hat and the umbrella and 
changed them for the bowler hat. 
Mr. Purdew put his gloves on and but- 
toned them at the wrist. Then he took 
the bowler hat from Joseph and put it 
on quite straight on the top of his head. 
The hat was too small for him, and on 
either side of it his hair hung straight 
down to his little close-growing ears. 
He looked at Joseph. 

‘I do not wish to be disturbed,’ he 
said. ‘If anybody should ask for me — 
do you hear, Joseph?’ 

‘Sires Less sire 

‘If anybody should ask for me 
don’t tell them I am at the club. Say 
I have gone to bed and do not wish to 
be disturbed.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘Open the door,’ said Mr. Purdew. 
He fussed with his gloves while Joseph 
did so, and then left the house with 
sharp tottering steps like an automaton. 

Joseph shut the door quietly, 
thinking about port. He went back 
into the dining-room and poured him- 
self a glass from the decanter. So the 
old man was going to the club. Joseph 
sniffed at the port. Club indeed! 
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He’d a good mind to drink it there in 
the dining-room. He raised the glass 
to his lips, hesitated, glanced round the 
heavy airless room, and then lowered 
his hand. It wouldn’t be right. He 
didn’t care about Mr. Purdew, but 
it wouldn’t be right. He went into the 
pantry next door and drank the port 
slowly, standing. It wasn’t too bad. 
He wondered if the old man would 
leave him the contents of his cellar, 
for the little public house he wanted 
to take. It wouldn’t be long at this 
rate. Joseph put the glass down and 
padded along the passage and down 
the stairs to the kitchen door. Cook 


would be reading the paper now. He 


opened the door and stood on the thres- 
hold without speaking, savouring the 
aroma of the port which lingered 
warmly in his throat, and thinking 
about Cook’s savings. 

Cook looked up. She had small 
black eyes set close in a round red face 
and coarse black hair done in a bun on 
the top of her head. She was fat, and 
the general shape of her was thus that 
of three circles, each one smaller than 
the last, set one on top of the other. 

‘Gone out?’ she said. 

She put down yesterday’s Daily 
Telegraph — to-day’s had not been sent 
down yet—and waited. Joseph put 
his hands in his trouser pockets for the 
first time that day. He did not speak, 
so Cook said: 

‘I was reading about Princess 
Mary.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joseph. 
To the club.’ 

Cook nodded as though she had 

understood, and Joseph nodded too, 

although he knew she had not. She 

was a good quiet woman, was Cook. 


‘He’s gone 
out. 


He and she had come to an under- 
standing some time ago, about their 
future. When Mr. Purdew was dead. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Widdop,’ he said. He 
only called her Mrs. Widdop — her 
official titlke-when he was pleased 
about something. The possibility of 
the existence of Mr. Widdop had never 
entered Joseph’s head. Even his 
existence, highly coloured and inter- 
mittent in Cook’s imagination, was 
unknown to him. The matron’s title, 
as applied to cooks still in service, was 
for Joseph purely one of courtesy. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Widdop,” said Joseph. 
‘He wore a bowler hat,’ he added, more 
for his own satisfaction than Cook’s, 
‘and said he wasn’t to be disturbed at 
the club if anybody was to ask for 
him.’ 

‘That’s not likely to happen.’ 
Cook sniffed. ‘There’s not a soul 
been to the house since young Mr. 
Norman stopped coming. Morbid, I 
call it.’ 

Joseph came into the room and sat 
down on a straight-backed kitchen 
chair. He put his hands on his knees 
and rubbed the palms slowly back- 
wards and forwards, looking at Cook 
with condescension. 

‘There’s some things you don’t 
know, Mrs. Widdop,’ he said. ‘But 
Ill tell you this —he can’t last long at 
this rate.’ 

Cook was startled. She sat very 
still, looking sideways at Joseph. The 
kitchen clock ticked with sudden loud- 
ness. Joseph was looking at her in a 
significant way. All at once the future, 
the understanding between her and 
Joseph —they had never discussed it 
much, just a word here and there, an 
allusion — all at once it became real to 
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her. Marriage — the public house they 
would take-—she and Joseph — Mr. 
Ball —. She had been with Mr. Purdew 
for fifteen years, cooking his meals, 
and Mrs. Purdew’s, while she was alive, 
poor thing, and now-. Yes, she was 
startled. 

‘Ah!’ said Joseph, nodding. ‘I’m 
not saying any more. ... But we 
shall see what we shall see.’ 


II 


Mr. Purdew walked down the 
street, turned into the main road, and 
walked along to the next corner. 
There he stopped to wait for a ’bus to 
Maida Vale. He turned up the 
collar of his overcoat and stood in the 
shadow near the area railings. He 
let the first >bus that came go by because 
it was full of people. There might be 
somebody who knew him in it at that 
time of night —the wine merchant on 
the corner, for instance, or some other 
shopkeeper. The second *bus was 
empty inside, and Mr. Purdew climbed 
on and went and sat at the far end. 

His back was hurting him to- 
night. He had been careful not to 
mention it to Joseph. The beggar 
knew, of course, and Mr. Purdew 
supposed he thought things; but it did 
not matter what he thought so long as 
he was not certain, so long as he could 
not say anything to anybody. About 
Lily. Joseph did not know anything 
about that, anyhow. Mr. Purdew was 
certain about that. He had been too 
careful. But he’d know later, when 
Mr. Purdew’s will was read. That 
could not be helped. And Mrs. 
Widdop. She would know too. But 
nobody else. Mr. Purdew chuckled, 


then glanced up quickly; the conductor 
was out on the platform. But such was 
Mr. Purdew’s mania for secrecy that 
he huddled lower into his overcoat, 
trying to make himself as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

Nobody else would know. Nobody 
else could even think anything. What 
more natural than that he should leave 
money to a servant? A servant of his 
wife. Mr. Purdew gloated. Lily 
didn’t like that, but it was what she 
was. A servant of his, too. No... 
the only person who might possibly 
tear a hole in Mr. Purdew’s cloak of 
respectability, that cloak that made the 
secret it concealed, his glittering secret, 
so much more thrilling, the only person 
was his nephew Norman... . But 
he didn’t matter. A good-for-nothing 
young wastrel like that. . . . His tes- 
timony was discredited in advance. 
Nobody would listen to him, he did not 
matter, did not matter at all.... 
Mr. Purdew caressed his secret, and it 
gave him delicious thrills. 

Presently he got off the *bus, 
waited until it was fifty yards down the 
road, and then turned into the little 
street in which he had made Lily 
take a flat. Having no latch key, he 
rang the bell and waited again. Lily 
came and opened the door herself. 

She was a big-boned full-figured 
woman of about thirty-five with straw- 
coloured hair and rather prominent 
pale blue eyes. The daughter of a 
small Sussex farmer, she had kept the 
fresh healthy look of the country- 
woman. Her father had got into 
financial difficulties, and Mrs. Purdew 
had found Lily and taken her to 
London, ostensibly as a lady’s maid, 
but in reality more as a companion 
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for her poor faded self. Mr. Purdew 
had raised objections at first, but had 
suddenly acquiesced later. But Lily 
had not taken kindly to service. She 
considered herself as good as Mrs. 
Purdew, and knowing that it was 
really her companionship that Mrs. 
Purdew wanted, she hated her for 
not having the courage to admit it 
and for treating her always like a 
servant. And so she had always 
withheld that companionship; and Mrs. 
Purdew had begun by thinking her 
‘above herself? and ended by taking 
every opportunity of humiliating her 
that presented itself.. It was then that 
Lily had become Mr. Purdew’s mis- 
tress. Mrs. Purdew died, and Lily 
left the house, but the relationship 
with Mr. Purdew continued. It was 
when she had her own flat, and 
after he had quarrelled with his 
uncle, that young Norman Purdew 
first began to pay attention to her. 

If the relationship with Mr. 
Purdew had continued it was not 
because Lily had any pleasure from it, 
unless it were perhaps a certain per- 
verse one in having taken her late 
‘mistress’s’ place in her master’s bed 
so much more satisfactorily than Mrs. 
Purdew had ever been able to; but 
Lily wanted security and comfort 
without effort, and she knew of no 
other way of getting them. Of affec- 
tions Mr. Purdew had none, and 
although at first she had tried to 
make him marry her she had soon 
given up the attempt, lest by insisting 
she should lose everything. Mr. Pur- 
dew had asked her simply if she was 
mad. Apart from the irreparable 
damage that such a marriage would 
cause his reputation, he had made it 


quite plain that he, too, in spite of 
everything, considered her a servant. 
This would probably have made Lily 
leave him, had it not been for young 
Norman; largely because of him she 
had stuck to the arrangement. 

‘Good evening, Lily,’ said Mr. 
Purdew. He came in and she shut the 
door. Mr. Purdew took off his coat 
and hat and hung them up while 
Lily stood watching him with folded 
arms. 

‘Go on upstairs, my dear,’ he 
said. ‘I will follow you.’ 

‘As you like,’ said Lily. She 
turned and walked up the stairs, 
standing erect with her arms at her 
sides. So he did not want her to see 
how old he was feeling. Lily smiled. 
She went into the little sitting-room 
and switched on the light. There was 
a fire burning in the grate. The room 
was well furnished, but with too con- 
scious a good taste. Something Vic- 
torian, a little shabbier, would have 
suited Lily, and Mr. Purdew, better. 

They sat down in the two arm- 
chairs before the fire. Mr. Purdew 
lowered himself slowly into his, lean- 
ing on the arms. He leaned back and 
relaxed for the first time since he had 
last been there. He felt very satisfied 
with himself here. Maida Vale! That 
was good. Lily had wanted a flat 
in the West End, but he had not 
allowed her to go there. Not because 
of the expense, but because the locality 
put him off. Too obvious. While 
Lily smoked cigarette after cigarette, 
holding them in a swagger way but 
taking quick short puffs, Mr. Purdew 
began to talk. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he said, ‘I’m 
beginning to feel old. I’m beginning 
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to feel old at last. You know I haven’t 
a friend in the world now. They’re 
all dead. It quite upsets me to think 
of it. All dead except old George 
Purdew! And high time he went too — 
isn’t that what you are thinking? 


Eh, Lily? Isn’t that what you are 
thinking?’ 

He paused. Lily stirred in her 
chair. 


‘Of course not — George,’ she said. 

‘Ah, well,’ said Mr. Purdew, ‘I 
don’t blame you. I don’t blame you, 
Lily.’ 

He paused again, and looked at 
Lily sharply. 

‘Oh —how can you keep saying 
that — she said. 

Mr. Purdew turned away and went 
on talking quickly. 

‘But I feel comfortable here,’ he 
said. ‘I feel comfortable here. I 
know you always wanted a West 
End flat, but it wouldn’t be the place 
for you. Only ladies and prostitutes 
up there, and you aren’t either. You 
aren’t either. And I shouldn’t have 
liked it. You know that. Not that 
anybody could say anything, of course, 
but still -. Nobody can say anything, 
or even think anything. Can they, 
Lily? What? What? Nobody can 
even think anything. Nothing more 
natural than that I should keep my 
wife’s servant on a pension. Or 
remember her in my will. Or re- 
member her in my will. Is there, Lily? 
Eh? Why don’t you answer me, 
Lily?’ 

Lily threw her cigarette away. 
Her face was hard, her mouth nar- 
rowed. She had heard all this before. 
She had heard it until she could 
scream. The old beast. He was only 


trying to make her lose her temper, 
testing her, to see how much she could 
stand without saying something she 
would regret. The insulting old fool. 
She spoke rapidly. 

“You know very well I only con- 
sented to — to look after your wife as a 
special favour. You know very well I 
wasn’t a servant before and I haven’t 
been one since. You keep on — 

She got up and walked a few 
sharp steps. Then she turned and 
stood looking at Mr. Purdew, who did 
not seem to have heard her outburst. 
She could not see the expression on his 
face. After a moment he said: 

“You'll have no cause to regret it, 
my dear. You'll have no cause to 
regret it. Don’t forget that.’ 


III 


Not many months later old Mr. 
Purdew died. His nephew Norman 
heard the news over the telephone 
from Lily. The death was not a sur- 
prise to either of them; Mr. Purdew 
had been ill for some time, sinking 
daily, and during his illness Norman 
had seen Lily more often than he did 
when the old man was about. Norman 
was not in love with Lily, but he liked 
her and they understood each other; 
and Lily was infatuated with him. 

Norman had to live somehow. 
Since his uncle had stopped his allow- 
ance he had done several days’ work 
as a ‘crowd artist’ in the various film 
studios around London, but what 
was the use of that? He could not 
live on an odd guinea every week or 
so; it was not even worth keeping. 
Norman always spent it as soon as he 
earned it, usually on drink or patent 
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medicines. Norman frequently ima- 
gined himself to be stricken with 
some disease or other, but he never 
went to doctors, partly because he was 
frightened and partly because he had 
no faith in them. His faith in almost 
any patent medicine, however, was 
impregnable, until somebody — a pros- 
titute or a coffee-stall keeper — told 
him that the particular brand he was 
using was no use and recommended 
another. 

Lily rang him up at eleven in the 
morning. He got up and dressed at 
once to go and see her. He himself 
had no hope of anything from his 
uncle’s will, but he knew that she would 
get something — most of the old man’s 
fortune, with any luck. He would 
have to stick to Lily now, while the 
sticking was easy. He was not fool 
enough to be taken in by her infatua- 
tion for him; he knew that it would not 
last, and that when it was over her 
real opinion of him would come to the 
surface. But he also knew that for the 
time being he gave her pleasure, so 
where was the harm? It seemed to 
him a perfectly honest situation. And, 
anyhow, he had to do something. 

By half-past twelve he was in the 
Maida Vale flat. 

‘Well! So the old boy is dead, is 
he?’ 

He took a cigarette and sat down 
with his back to Lily. Lily sighed. 

Yesuile'sidead? 

‘Well,’ said Norman. He was 
entirely at his ease. He inhaled the 
smoke of his cigarette and blew it out 
through his mouth with unnecessary 
gustiness. 

‘Going to the funeral?’ 

‘What, me? No, Iam not. Any- 


how, he wouldn’t want me to. He’d 
be afraid of what people would think.’ 

‘Won’t be anybody there to think,’ 
said Norman. 


Lily laughed. 
‘That wouldn’t make any 
difference. It never made any dif- 


ference. Wasn’t he always going on 
about people saying this, people think- 
ing that? Wasn’t he always gassing 
about his dirty old reputation? Didn’t 
he go on and on until I could have 
screamed? And he didn’t know a soul. 
Not a soul anywhere in the whole world 
cared what he did. Oh, Norman, the 
nights I have spent here with him 
rubbing it in, rubbing it in — per- 


fectly natural, isn’t it, Lily? Nobody 
could say anything, could they, 
Lily? You were only a common 


servant, weren’t you, Lily — 

‘Oh, hell,’ said Norman. ‘I don’t 
see why you make such a fuss about it. 
He did it on purpose.’ 

“You don’t understand, Norman! 
But it’s easy for you. You're a gentle- 
man. It doesn’t matter what you do, 
how much of a—a dirty little swine 
you are —you are still a gentleman, 
aren't you? And gentlemen don’t 
like scenes, do they? Oh, no!’ 

‘Shut up, Lily,’ said Norman. 

‘I hate you,’ said Lily. 

Norman got up. He had often 
been told in the past that he had charm. 
In spite of that the charm had per- 
sisted until he had become conscious 
of what constituted it—the certain 
frankness at the right moment, the 
boyish grin. It had then departed, 
leaving behind a hard shell of enamelled 
mock-innocence. But it still worked 
with Lily. He turned the tap. 

‘My sweet,’ he said, ‘you surely 
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aren’t going to pretend that you 
are unhappy because my uncle is 
dead?’ 

‘I don’t know, Norman,’ said 
Lily. ‘I don’t know. He was generous. 
He gave me what I wanted ~ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Norman. 

‘No, Pm not unhappy, of course. 
I hated him. But —but I shall be all 
alone ~ 

Norman looked at her in amaze- 
ment. He did not know what to make 
of this. 

‘Oh, no, you won’t,’ he said, 
grinning frankly, boyishly. ‘Not for a 
moment. I shall hang on to you like 
grim death, my dear. Daman it, 
you're going to get all the money. 
Little Norman will be there, snooping 
around for crumbs. Alternately whin- 
ing and blustering when he doesn’t 
get them — you know the sort of 
thing.’ 

“You make me sick,’ said Lily. 
But she laughed, and looked at Norman 
with a semi-maternal tenderness. 

“Talking of money,’ said Norman, 
‘when is the will going to be read, or 
whatever they do?’ 

‘I am going to the lawyer’s this 
afternoon,’ said Lily. 

She went into her bedroom, and 
presently reappeared, wearing a very 
simple black dress, grey stockings, 
black patent leather shoes, and a black 
hat. Norman laughed. 

‘It’s suitable, isn’t it?’ 


‘Every inch the widow,’ said 
Norman. ‘It looks nice, too. Let’s 
I shall 


go and have some lunch now. 
be proud. After lunch I’ll come back 
here and have forty winks until you 
come.’ 

‘All right,’ said Lily. 


IV 


Norman got back to the flat at 
about three o’clock and sat down to 
wait. He felt fairly contented. He 
had made Lily buy some good Bur- 
gundy for lunch, and as she had drunk 
very little he had finished the bottle. 
It made a good foundation. He 
poured himself out half a glass of 
whisky. He smoked several cigarettes 
and drank two more half glasses of 
whisky. He didn’t feel sleepy, so he 
got up and began to rummage in 
Lily’s writing desk. He might find 
something useful—some scrap of in- 
formation, or something. When he 
was half drunk criminal ideas did not 
startle him at all. Anyhow, he was 
always morbidly attracted by other 
people’s correspondence. He found a 
small packet of notes from himself 
to Lily, and began to read the first 
one, but quickly put it back. It 
penetrated the shell and made him 
ashamed. Presently he lay down on the 
sofa and went to sleep. 

When he woke up it was six 
o’clock, and he felt terrible. Lily 
had not come back yet. Her prolonged 
absence surprised him vaguely, but 
he felt too ill to worry about it. He 
got up and poured himself another 
drink, rather larger than the others. 
Why the devil didn’t the bitch come? 
Oh, well, good old Lily. . . . He sat 
down again, sitting erect on the sofa, 
holding his glass very tight in his right 
hand and frowning. 

He did not know what length of 
time had passed when he heard Lily’s 
key in the lock. She came in violently 
and walked quickly into the bedroom 
without looking at him, striding, very 
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tall and white. Norman was drunk, 
but not too drunk to see that something 
was wrong. Lily was making a great 
deal of noise in the bedroom. He got 
up, walked over, and looked in. She 
was throwing clothes, shoes, hats, 
everything, into a heap on the bed. 
Her hair was dishevelled, her mouth a 
straight colourless line. She did not 
look at Norman. 

‘Going away?” he said. 

Lily thudded about the bedroom 
picking up things at random and 
throwing them on to the bed. She 
looked extraordinarily clumsy. 

“Yes,’ she said. 

Norman nodded, as though he had 
just asked for something to say. Lily 
paid no more attention to him than 
she would have to a loafer brought in 
from the street to take the luggage 
downstairs. She made Norman feel 
like that, and he did not like it. Some- 
thing told him that everything was over. 

‘What about the money?’ he said 
coarsely. 

Lily stood still for a moment and 
faced him. 

‘Money? There isn’t any bloody 
money.’ 

‘That’s impossible,’ said Norman. 
‘The old man rolled in it. Isn’t he 
dead after all, or what?’ 

‘Oh, he’s dead! 
right!’ 

Lily spoke as though she had 
reasons of her own for wishing Mr. 
Purdew alive. 

‘Well, then,’ said Norman. 

Lily snarled at him: 

‘I tell you there isn’t any bloody 
money! Not for me, nor for you, 
either.’ 

So that was it. 


He’s dead all 


‘He didn’t leave it to you?’ 

‘Yes, he did. Oh, yeshe did. He 
left it to me all right. But I don’t 
want it. I won’t take it. I wouldn’t 
take his dirty money at any price — 

She controlled herself and went 
over to the window, her back to 
Norman. Then she laughed. 

‘The butler and the cook will get 
it, she said. “The servants!’ 

‘You must be mad,’ said Norman. 

But Lily was not listening to him. 
He went back into the sitting-room and 
stood there. Either she would come 
round or she wouldn’t. If it was over 
it was over. He did not understand 
about the money, but if it was over, 
between Lily and him, he would not 
get any of it anyway. He waited, 
nevertheless, but Lily seemed uncon- 
scious of his presence in the flat. She 
busied herself furiously in the bedroom, 
ignoring him completely. After a 
minute she came to the door and 
spoke to him again. 

‘I shan’t change my mind,’ she 
said. 

‘Where are you’ going?’ 
Norman. 

He was quite sober now. Lily sat 
down on the bed. 

‘I don’t know,’ 
don’t know...” 

‘Well,’ said Norman, ‘I may as 
well go.’ 

‘Oh, go, yes.’ 

He went, quietly. 

The next day he was at the 
lawyer’s office early. The lawyer 
knew Norman well and showed him 
old Mr. Purdew’s will, looking care- 
fully at something else while he read 
it. But he had misunderstood the 
reason for Norman’s visit. 


said 


she said. ‘I 
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Norman ran his eye rapidly down 
the document. Then he understood. 

To various charities... . To 
Joseph Ball and Kate Widdop... . 
To Lily Skinner, the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, IF STILL IN MY 
SERVICE, and on condition that she 
continue in the service of my nephew 


Norman until such time as he shall 
discharge her. 

If the conditions of this bequest 
were not fulfilled, the money was to be 
divided equally between Mr. Purdew’s 
servants, Kate Widdop and Joseph 
Ball. 
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The Works of Ivy Compton- 


Burnett 
by Richard Strachey 


A: a rough estimate I 
believe that three thousand novels are 
published in England every year. The 
very quantity is in itself an implication 
that there is no such thing as a reading 
public — or, rather, that there are many 
reading publics each catered for by a 
particular group of writers. The detec- 
tive novel, the thriller, the best seller 
account for the vast majority of these 
books; and since they supply a demand 
which can be traced to a direct 
emotional dislocation on the part of the 
reader, and are therefore pathological, 
a discussion of this sort of literature 
belongs properly to the psycho-analyst 
and not to the critic. I do not say 
that these books do not serve a useful 
purpose. Life is real, life is earnest — 
and those who cannot adjust themselves 
to reality (which yet does not always 
consist of hard blows and bitter disap- 
pointments) do well to make use of a 
drug which, on the face of it, seems to 
be less harmful than most. The shop- 
girl and the maiden lady may equally 
make an escape from what appears to 
them to be a hard fate by a simple 
identification with Cinderella. But 
the critic, if he glances with under- 
standing and even with sympathy at 
this type of literature, must pass it 


on to the pathologist. It is not in 
his province. 

The critic, then, handing over the 
druggists to the by no means tender 
mercies of Mr. and Mrs. Leavis, is left 
with a handful of novelists. He finds 
himself immediately in another world 
where the book is conceived of as being 
an end in itself. It serves no ulterior 
purpose although it may, en passant, 
point a moral with greater effect than 
could a logical statement of fact. 
(War and Peace and Jane Eyre are novels 
of this type — but because the writers 
were artists first and moralists after- 
wards, the intelligent reader will only 
notice that the ethic is no more than 
an essential ingredient, in each case, 
of the esthetic content.) The novelist, 
who is also an artist, perceives the 
world in all its complex reality and 
seeks, by means of selection, to give an 
order and meaning to that aspect of it 
with which he himself is concerned. 
In his search for truth there is no room 
for compromise, and truth is so often 
such a bitter pill to swallow that his 
readers will necessarily be few and far 
between. But those who have the 
strength to follow where he leads will be 
rewarded with a two-fold comprehen- 
sion: the direct esthetic enjoyment 
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which is received from the contempla- 
tion and understanding of a work of 
art; and the indirect satisfaction of 
discovering that there is an order in the 
apparent chaotic manifestation of life 
which must help him to form a philo- 
sophy with which to interpret it. 

The twentieth century has been 
particularly rich in English novels. 
This is not the place to make a cata- 
logue of them, but I believe there would 
be little difficulty in naming a score — 
possibly twice that number. Among 
them must be reckoned four of the five 
books written by Miss Compton-Bur- 
nett: Pastors and Masters, Brothers and 
Sisters, Men and Wives, More Women 
than Men. The first and the last of 
these in not being technically perfect, 
in containing within themselves a 
dangerous inconsistency or an emphasis 
which, at times, is all but anirrelevancy, 
allow the carping critic a little free play; 
but it would be an impertinence should 
he go beyond commentary in his 
examination of Brothers and Sisters and 
Men and Wives. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s subject is 
the relationship towards each other of 
the members of a family. She will 
extend this to include the friends of the 
family, not so much with a view to 
enlarging the scope of the work as to 
throw a more intense light on her 
primary characters. As an example 
of what I mean: the lesser characters 
in Men and Wives, Dominic Spong, 
Agatha, Camilla, though magnificently 
drawn in themselves, are certainly 
used by the artist to further the original 
conceptions of Godfrey, of Gregory his 
youngest son, and of Matthew his 
eldest; and in making this statement 
I am not oblivious of their importance 
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with regard to the shape of the book 
as a whole nor of the effect of their 
relationship on one another. Indeed, 
in examining the work of a supreme 
artist one cannot but be struck by the 
way in which everything fits so spon- 
taneously together. Subject, style, 
design make an harmonious unit in 
which all three components rely, for an 
ultimate effect, on the proportions in 
which they are blended. But to return 
to Miss Compton-Burnett’s subject. It 
is one which has always occupied the 
attention of the artist. The first tra- 
gedies we know of were concerned with 
one aspect of it—an aspect which 
appears again in Brothers and Sisters, 
Men and Wives, and is only below the 
surface in Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
other works. The interest of the artist 
in the complexities of family relation- 
ship has in recent years been paralleled 
by the inquiries of the scientist. It 
is a subject, obviously, of the greatest 
interest to man; and one has no 
patience with those critics who would 
dismiss the novel of family life as 
‘comparatively flimsy’, as fit only for 
the miniaturist. (‘What do you think 
of Miss Jane Austen’s books, Jermyn,’ 
said Dominic, ‘if I may approach so 
great a man upon a comparatively 
flimsy subject?’?) On the contrary, it 
is a subject which — since civilization 
itself arose from the community of 
interests of the first human group, the 
family — deserves, perhaps more than 
any other, the consideration of the 
greatest intellects. True, it is not so 
often that an artist capable of this 
consideration appears; and perhaps 
Mr. Spong had been unfortunate in his 
reading. (He had not, certainly, read 
Jane Austen. ‘I feel I must become 
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acquainted with the fair writer.’) But 
it is my belief that in Miss Compton- 
Burnett we have just such an artist, no 
less capable of understanding and 
interpreting the drama of family life 
than was the author of Sense and 
Sensibility. I do not mean to say that 
I think these writers are strictly com- 
parable. While Miss Compton-Bur- 
nett owes a lot to Jane Austen in the 
first instance, she has achieved an 
economy of presentation which is 
completely lacking in the earlier writer. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s style has 
given the reviewers every opportunity 
to contradict themselves. The same 
passage from More Women than Men, 
for instance, is received with a grin by 
Mr. Garnett and is accorded high 
praise by Mr. Muir; but most of them 
would willingly get out of the difficulty 
by agreeing with Mr. Walpole’s naive 
comment on Brothers and Sisters that 
‘it is like nothing at all but an earlier 
novel by the same author.’ In Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s novels the style 
rests, to all intents and purposes, on 
her use of dialogue. She seems to 
fight shy of descriptive prose in the 
accepted sense of that term; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that 
she uses it (and as little as possible of it) 
to set the stage for conversation, to 
further —rapidly —the action of the 
book, and (more rarely) as a commen- 
tary on one or more of her characters. 
Examples of this descriptive prose are 
few and far between. This instance of 
the first use comes from Pastors and 
Masters: 


The Reverend Peter Fletcher was 
a frail little elderly man, with a long, 
black beard, and a colourless face that 
carried a humourous kindliness. His 
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wife, Theresa, was a large old woman, 
with fierce eyes looking out between a 
massive brow and chin. His sister, Miss 
Lydia Fletcher, was a clumsy-looking 
woman of sixty, with a broad, flat, 
benevolent face; and the Reverend 
Francis Fletcher, a nephew, was an 
over-sized, youngish man, with solemn 
eyes. 

After this short preamble we are 
plunged into the conversation that 
naturally enough ensues. And if Miss 
Compton-Burnett is abrupt and hurried 
in six lines of an opening paragraph, 
she elaborates and develops the char- 
acters to her satisfaction and ours in 
the next fifteen pages of dialogue. 
The paragraph is merely, as it were, 
the title to the essay that follows. To 
consider it in any other light is to show 
that one has missed entirely the signifi- 
cance of the technique she employs. 

As an instance of the second use, 
the reader is referred to the dismissal 
of Harriet’s funeral in two paragraphs 
(Men and Wives). The action is thus 
enormously speeded up and _ allows 
Miss Compton-Burnett to proceed with 
the construction of her characters 
which this obstacle had temporarily 
delayed. 

I must apologize for giving a rather 
long quotation (from Pastors and 
Masters) as an instance of the third use 
to which the author puts ‘straight’ 
prose. But it will be seen that, should 
she wish, she is as adroit in establishing 
her creatures by this technique as by 
the other: 


It was Mrs. Merry’s birthday, and 
she knew that a present from the boys 
would be placed on the table at tea. 
It had been subscribed for by them in 
private consultation with Miss Basden, 
and chosen by that lady and Mrs. 
Merry in the town together, 
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By tea time Mrs. Merry had reached 
the state, which justified her yearly 
message, that she was prevented by a 
headache from appearing. The boys 
begged Miss Basden to approach her. 
Mr. Merry sat vaguely ill at ease, kept 
as it were in bands by the parcel at the 
head of the table. 

Mrs. Merry sent word that she 
would try and come for a moment; and 
entered, flushed and unexpectant, and 
approached her place. 

‘Why, what is this? What can this 
Why, I do not understand this, 
boys.’ 

Miss Basden stepped forward and 
quickly cut the string in the manner 
of one tying gunpowder to a friend at the 
stake, 

In discussing Miss Compton-Bur- 
nett’s style critics have raised four 
complaints. (1) The language is so 
stilted that the meaning of the sen- 
tences is difficult to grasp, sometimes 
impossible. (2) The characters all use 
this ‘stilted’ diction, and therefore are 
indistinguishable one from another. 
(3) There is no backcloth to the stage 
on which her actors move and speak — 
no description of their appearance, of 
the clothes they wear, of the houses in 
which they live. (4) Her plots are 
non-existent or negligible or improb- 
able. I think it will not be difficult 
to lay these ghosts. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s language 
does not strike me as being stilted 
except where she employs it consciously 
in the delineation of a character. But 
it is not always easy to follow unless the 
reader is prepared to realize that he is 
not dealing in a debased currency. 
Her words have the value of coins 
freshly minted. As change, they gleam 
too brightly to be hurriedly swept into 
the pocket. They must be carefully 
examined; next admired; and then 


the significance of their value will strike 
the poor dealer in words so that he will 
treasure them up in his collection, so 
that he will take them out and show 
them to his friends —but will never 
spend them recklessly in the world of 
everyday conversational barter. It is, 
I think, because of this scrupulous 
exactness in the choice of her language, 
so that each word shall play its just 
part in the formation of a sentence, 
that Miss Compton-Burnett, even if she 
confuses a few reviewers, is doing such 
an incalculable service to English 
literature. Her dialogue is certainly 
not the dialogue of conversation. It is 
not meant to be. It is a purely 
technical and ‘artificial’ method of 
developing character. She is willing 
to sacrifice ‘realism’, with its dangers 
of diffuseness, for a concentration of 
character in each sentence. The result 
is an economy, an absence of waste, 
which gives the effect of tremendous 
power and makes her people unfor- 
gettable. It is, in a way, the art of 
the dramatist applied to the art of 
the novelist; and the experiment is 
brilliantly successful. 

The second criticism is hardly 
worth answering. The only thing that 
her characters have in common is 
their creator. They are the children 
of one brain, and that brain conceives 
them in its own fashion. ‘They are 
made to express themselves in the 
medium of these carefully chosen, 
significant words. But the measure of 
expression, the views aired, are always 
strictly in keeping with the character. 
It would almost seem incredible that, 
after reading three pages of any of 
these books, a critic should display 
his insensitiveness so grossly as to 
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bring such a charge against the 
author. 

Thirdly: lack of atmosphere. In 
a recent conversation with Miss Comp- 
ton-Burnett she herself confided to me 
that many people told her they did not 
know what her characters were like 
(presumably to look at), because she 
never described their clothes. She de- 
fended herself thus: ‘I think it is a 
wrong way to describe a character to 
build him up from his shoes. One 
should know from the character of the 
character what shoes he wears — if one 
wants to know.’ I think this remark 
may be left without comment. It 
should be obvious at once that Miss 
Compton-Burnett, busy with the con- 
struction of a human soul, has no time 
to spare for the decoration of a human 
body — though it is not exact to say 
that she gives no indication of the out- 
ward appearance of her character. 
Besides, one does know from the char- 
acter of any of Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
characters what shoes he wears. But 
this is not an essay on sartorial fashions; 
and it would be best to leave this 
discussion with the statement that 
the reader is at liberty to supply his 
own ‘atmosphere’ — should he find it 
necessary. 

The fourth criticism of her work, 
on the grounds that the plots are non- 
existent, negligible, or improbable, is 
much more serious, and will have to be 
examined at greater length. The plot 
is to the novel what the backbone is to 
man —a structure which gives a rough 
shape to an ultimate, more detailed 
conception. The plot of a novel may 
vary in importance from being almost 
everything (as in the novel of action) 
to almost nothing (as in Proust’s great 


work, Ulysses, or The Waves). With 
Miss Compton-Burnett it is always 
subservient to the emotional content of 
her work. She does not conceive of a 
plot and join people on to it; she 
creates her people, and out of the 
emotional reactions of character on 
character is spun out a plot. (In this 
connection it is interesting to record 
that Miss Compton-Burnett does not 
think very highly of Wuthering Heights 
because ‘the happenings are joined on 
to the people and do not come out of 
the people.’) Pastors and Masters 1s 
the weakest of her four books. Not 
only has the author included a descrip- 
tion of a family which has no bearing 
on the rest of the book, but the situation 
which develops could have been arrived 
at without assistance from many of the 
most important characters. I believe 
she had Pastors and Masters in mind 
when she told me she could read with 
pleasure a series of domestic scenes — 
and added, on second thought, ‘but 
it would have to have a form.” A 
string of beads, however brilliantly it 
may flash and sparkle, does not always 
make a necklace. There is much to 
admire in Pastors and Masters, but it just 
fails to be a most important work. 
Although there is a disharmony in its 
synthetic structure, a lack of co-ordina- 
tion of its parts which blur the design of 
the whole, there yet can be no doubt 
that Pastors and Masters has been written 
by the hand—the not quite assured 
hand perhaps — ofa master. In Brothers 
and Sisters there is no such discrepancy 
between the emotional presentation of 
the character and the resultant situa- 
tions which arise from it. These situa- 
tions make a plot (though ‘plot’ is 
rather too strong a word — design is 
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better) in the accepted sense of the 
term, which carries the book forward 
past a climax to a naturalistic anti- 
climax as an end. The story of the 
marriage of a brother and _ sister 
ignorant of their relationship, is never 
made to seem in the least improbable. 
There is nothing far-fetched, nothing 
coincidental or laboured in the eventual 
discovery of this relationship, or in its 
effect on the three children of the 
marriage and their friends. Although 
for the Greeks an incestuous relation- 
ship was the theme for tragedy it is not 
quite so for Miss Compton-Burnett. 
One is inclined to quote from Mrs. 
Christie (Men and Wives): ‘I am such a 
votary of the comic muse. “No,” I 
have said, when people have chal- 
lenged me, “I will not have comedy 
pushed into a back place.” I think 
tragedy and comedy are a greater, 
wider thing than tragedy by itself. 
And comedy is so often seen to have 
tragedy behind it.’ And, after all, 
there seems no very good reason why 
the effects of an incestuous relationship 
should always be held to belong 
especially to the province of the tragic 
muse. 

Men and Wwes is, perhaps, the 
most perfect of the works of this author, 
though there is not much to choose 
between her last three books. To 
record the bald statement that Matthew 
kills his mother because he fears she 
may prevent his marriage with Camilla, 
will not help anyone to understand the 
complexities of the plot, nor the skilful 
weaving of subsidiary motives which 
lead inevitably to this climax. It is 
only one, possibly the most important, 
of a number of themes which are woven 
together to make a subtle and beautiful 


design. The situations which arise so 
spontaneously out of Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s people are, in this book, most 
clearly stated: the dialogue is, here, 
most convincing. In her last book, 
More Women than Men, she has sacrificed 
—it seems to me-this continuity of 
design in favour of a tragic emphasis 
in the delineation of the character of 
Josephine. It is possible that I have 
wrongly interpreted Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s object in writing this book — 
and Josephine is, far and away, the 
greatest conception she has so far given 
us. But it still seems to me that the 
transmuting of the reader’s feelings of 
loathing for this character into those of 
pity might have been managed with 
less damage to the design of the 
book. 

I have only indicated a method of 
approach to the proper reading of Miss 
Compton-Burnett. How can one, in 
a short article, notice that vast range 
of human emotions so ably portrayed 
in her pages? Or the skill with which 
the dialogue so exactly serves the 
author’s purpose? One could fill a 
book with commentary on the subtle 
differences of her characters; on the 
degrees of egoism which distinguish 
Sir Godfrey Haslam, Herrick, Felix, 
Doctor Bateman; the variations on the 
theme of human littleness and mean- 
ness that are worked out in the char- 
acters of Mrs. Calkin, Mr. Merry, 
Jonathan. The immense conceptions 
of Harriet in Men and Wives, Sophia 
in Brothers and Sisters, Josephine in 
More Women than Men must take their 
place with the most famous characters 
in English fiction, and will, I feel sure, 
be one day the subject of full-length 
commentaries. 
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It is difficult to place Miss Comp- 
ton-Burnett in any category as a 
writer. She is far removed from such 
subjective artists as Henry James, 
Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf 
Marcel Proust. She breaks with that 
tradition. She has nothing in common 
with the modern reality of the American 
writers or of that Balzacian disciple, 
Henry Handel Richardson. Nor is 
there any trace in her work of that mad 
juggling with words which is the sign 


of the surrealist. I believe that she is 
that rara avis an original writer. I do 
not mean to say that one could not 
trace influences, nor ally her to a 
tradition. That would be absurd. (The 
reader will obviously turn again to Jane 
Austen, but let him also re-read 
Vanity Fair.) But I do think that she is 
approaching literature in a new way; 
in a way which makes full use of the 
technique of the drama and applies it, 
most successfully, to the novel. 


Modern Nocturnes 
By M. H. Caspian 


THE EVE OF NIGHT 


ON such a night. . . . There is no night nowhere 
No longer . . . we must walk thro’ noisy lights 
Without the loveliness of day or night’s 

Cool beauty, or the lingering twilight’s whisper 
In which the dawn, the evening and the night 
Conspired to bewitch us. We are awake and strain 
In a feverish jig that is neither pleasure nor pain ; 
And Helen’s eyes are open and can see 

Nothing: they are dazzled, and do not dazzle. 
There is no delight, 

No night. 


Roads after rain are like a quick etching — lovely, 

If you could put them in a portfolio 

Or frame them on a wall — but no one wants 

To walk across an etching while travelling lights 
Noisily claim their rights. We’re inhabitants 

Of a third-rate work of art. We own no longer. 

All the things we have made for ourselves are stronger 
Than we are. We cannot keep outside them; 

Our fancies ride us as we used to ride them. 


Even for sleep night is not. Years ago, 

Did we awake and wonder in the dark 

Whether the familiar room, the door, the chairs 

Were as they always had been, the plum-plush night 
Would slowly yield to our half-terrified stares 

And we’d find that the room was right, the bed just so, 
And strike a match and watch the shadows, and then 
Blow out the candle, and turn and sleep again. 


But now a frantic hand on the nut-shaped tassle 

Of the electric wire — and the stark, naked dazzle 
Murdering our dream of the night . . . oh! gracious night 
That had its own stars, its darkness that melted in light 
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So subtle, so comforting — the tiny light that we knew 

Day after day, as the legend promised, grew 

From the night-light to the twilight, from twilight to daylight and then 
Slowly to star-light, and moonlight and the dear dark again. 


In its disciplined, competent way the B.B.C. 

Was right when it started the twenty-four hour clock: 
Why divide into day and night when there is no night? 
There is no lane safe from the shrieking light, the blaze 
That blackens the darkness blacker, and makes all ways 
A metallic brilliance — then a Stygian gloom. 

No night for fireflies or lovers — only Hell’s room 

Where light is red from the coals, men’s bodies and souls 
Burning, burning on the self-piled, self-lit coals. 


Lasciate ogni speranza — the sentence stands: 

But this nightless hell is built by human hands; 

God’s power, God’s mercy, God’s love are clean rejected 
Before the gate is reached. O poor dejected! 

O ignorantly miserable, we find 

In this red thin light of our night a pattern of our mind 
That has left God out of our reckoning . . . far away 
He keeps a new night, a new day. 


On such a night. . . . No, not the nightingale, 
Nor the immortal bird that crowed for him 

Who had deserted the cool, sacred, dim 

Night of the soul for the hot fire and the folk 
Who were ready and not too careful with their jests . 
It is only a nameless bird, dirty with smoke, 

Its chirp as nervous as an unexpected guest’s 
Diffident smile . . . but a bird is singing, in spite 
Of man’s most vulgar battle against the night, 

Is singing, singing almost in silence. There’s still 
Even in London 

Even in this bright night 

There is still 

Night in my song, if in man’s heart there is will 
For night, and night’s true light . . . 

On such a night. 
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A COMPLAINT AGAINST RELATIVITY 


O! THE world frets me! Time and his butty, Space, 
Are in arms together, tho’ their ways be crooked: 
Einstein can’t help me when I miss your face; 
He can’t make open for me the close-shut wicket 
Of forty-eight hours’ absence: why, the moon, 
That ancient pandar for lovers, has more might. 
I can say that the moon I see shall soon, shall soon 
Be seen by you . . . the silver light that’s my light 
Shall fall on you, as you pull the window-blind 
And look out over the hills and think of me: 
O! the sky’s true; the moon and the stars are kind: 
But what damn use is relativity? 


I tell you, the comfort when we are separate — 

If there’s any comfort — is in the old plain things 
Which we see in the country: sky; the sparkling freight 

Of the Milky Way; hedge-buds; the distant spring’s 
Gurgle and splash; the line of common; the trees 

Leaning down to the comb; cows coucht on the grass; 
The thick mud by the barton; the still, warm breeze; 

The lights of the distant city; the churchyard pass 
With its old, cold stones in the dark; the sound of the clock 

Striking across the valley; the slow, grave grunt, 
As he pushes out of his earth, of the queer-backt brock . . . 

When Einstein scribbled his theme, was it those he meant? 


Is light not known in these? Broken or one 
They speak to the heart: they are the law they know not: 
Slowly they follow still the unmoved sun; 
They understand the stars, . . . they and the poet. 
We worship the Eternal: where we meet, is Space 
Nothing, and Time is nothing: against the night 
I can see you, tho’ absent: and your absent face 
Is against mine, and the night is light, is Light! 
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by John Pudney 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Ah shudder in the corridor, to wait, 

darkly to calculate effects, and meekly 

to invent a reason; thus I procreate 

before an enfilading death or bad luck take me. 

Here are chrysanthemums again; to shine 

loud sombre gongs into the restless blood: 

I recognise the quietness is mine, 

touching my love I suffer this much good. 
Touching my love the moment’s on my tongue, 
time is between my teeth. In love or hate 
I am exempt from waiting, to be overhung 
as is to-morrow and the ultimate 
with wrong like threatened war to scare the young, 
to hesitate, to hurry being late. 


OLD SHIPS 


(Cees we grasp at worth, seeking a south 
for the sun’s strenuous compassion, cheat 
the children’s northerly regard, their moistening mouth 
that wishes flight, to go with hastening feet 
in a chastening light a journey, to be rare, 
single to each. So is our weakening, shame, 
guess at a destination and the prayer, 
spun votive, to a God without a name. 
Old ships lie up the reaches. Some will sail 
with once more hopeful chartering, a traffic 
in dirtier cheaper goods: and once more fail 
fall back to anchor, suffer tides’ prolific 
muscle. Such is the wake, our tide-bound trail 
swung endlessly round anchor’s rhetoric. 
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fe T 1s toward the middle of the 
afternoon. HERR HITLER is exhausted, 
and proud of it; he would be ashamed not to 
be exhausted after the long series of speeches 
of which he has been successfully delivered. 
HERR VON RisBentrop allows himself to 
relax into relief — the relief of an anxious 
Samily physician who has witnessed a very 
profitable patient safely through an experi- 
ence which never quite loses its risks, even in 
JSecund Germany. Str JoHN Simon is 
tired; but would be ashamed to show tt. 
During a long and successful life as an 
advocate, chiefly notable for his skill in per- 
suading his clients that an appearance of 
courtesy 1s identical with the act of attention, 
he has never had so difficult a task to perform. 
Yet he has never yawned once; he has rarely 
relinquished his bland smile, and when he 
has spoken he has always spoken to the point, 
even if he has never made one. Mr. 
ANTHONY EDEN preserves his impeccable 
air of polite salesmanship. After all, the 
quality, or the existence of the goods for sale, 
are only remotely his concern: he is the pub- 
licity manager, and it 1s his job to say his 
piece and to say it plausibly. If his words 
have to be tested by opening his bag, that 1s 
the old gentlemen’s affair —Simon’s or the 
Prime MinistEr’s. He successfully hides 
any chagrin he has felt at having to pit 
his very excellent, chromium-plated methods 
against what, in his heart, he calls the cheap- 
jack salesmanship of the GERMAN CHAN- 
CELLOR. He is like an Anglican parson 


who dislikes having his incomparable collects 
challenged by an enthusiastic Methodist’s 
extempore appeals to the Almighty. Surely 
style still counts!) 

Hitter. (He has just finished his 
twenty-first peroration, and is not quite sure 
whether he has proved that all Communists 
are Jews or that all Fews are Communists. 
Not that this matters for true Nordics: but 
one never knows with these Britons.) 

Against the tide of insurging 
anarchy, against the Semite-fouled 
stream of vile licence, decaying liberal- 
ism and licentious internationalism We 
are the only effective weapon. We arm, 
not against you, Sir JOHN, not against 
France, not against Italy —-in which 
degenerate country, by the mysterious 
will of the Good God and as a punish- 
ment to those Germans who betrayed 
their birth-right, the idea of Fascism 
first emerged. We arm against — 

(Str Joun Srmon’s smile becomes a 
little more fixed. His spiritual courtesy is 
unflagging; but his cheek-muscles are feeling 
the strain. He is just about to speak, when 
through a door no one has noticed a new 
arrival enters and sits himself on a chair no 
one has seen, which he puts gently between 
the CHANCELLOR and Sir JOHN SIMON. 
Everyone looks at him with intense amaze- 
ment. It is hard to gauge his years. His 
hair 1s white; he has not a wrinkle on face 
or brow; his eyes are unexpectedly dark; his 
complexion is clear. In manner he has a 
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natural ease which contrasts strangely with 
Hirier’s theatrical simplicity, and a 
natural, gentle courtesy quite unlike Sir 
Joun’s professional politeness. The 
stranger’s manner reveals, instead of hiding, 
his character and his thoughts. For a 
moment he looks round the company, smiles 
and then, leaning forward, says) 

Tue STRANGER. Pax vobiscum. 

(At this there is a general sigh of relief. 
Sir JouN increases his air of respectful 
attention by the addition of that bed-side 
graciousness usual among English people at 
the public introduction of religion. HITLER 
grunts ‘A Priest!’) 

THE STRANGER. No. I have no 
claims to that authority. I am only a 
child in the matters you have been dis- 
cussing; but as I listened to — 

Hitter. Listened! Great Hea- 
vens! When? How? You are a spy! 
A Bolshevist! A Communist! 

THe STRANGER. No: I am a 
Christian, indeed a Catholic — (with a 
pleasant smile at the CHANCELLOR) — a 
religion still safely practised in Austria. 
As you know, a Catholic must not pro- 
fess Communism — though I think the 
ban is largely due to misunderstandings 
which may soon be removed. Christian 
Communism, as you know, Sir John, is 
professed in England. (Sir Joun, who 
knows nothing of the sort, smiles with a 
benignity that scarcely disguises his opinion 
that THE STRANGER 1s ‘touched.’) Indeed, 
whether one can be a Christian at all 
without being in some ways a Com- 
munist — but there, it is not to discuss 
that that I am here. I come on a 
different errand. May I presume on 
your patience for a few minutes? You 
have all talked so much (with a bow to 
Hitter), so eloquently (looking at 
Simon), so diplomatically (glancing at 
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EpEN and Rippentrop), that perhaps 
you might, for a very brief time, listen. 
(THe STRANGER’s manner has had an 
odd effect on all of them. They are very 
tired. Each one, when he came to the Con- 
ference, knew exactly what the others would 
say: but none of them had quite realized how 
excessively exhausting his colleagues would 
be. For once HirLer does not lead, but 
looks at Str JOHN Simon, who says:) 

Any help from any quarter will be 
welcome — of course, I must not be 
quoted as committing myself or the 
Government, but... 

(As he hesitates THE STRANGER goes 
on) 

THe StrancerR. Thank you. I 
shall not keep you long. As I was say- 
ing, your discussions roused a certain 
curiosity in me. I am sure none of you 
is a mere performer, that each of you, 
were you an individual with the power 
of having what you wished immediately 
accomplished, would do the best for the 
world, not for yourselves. The odd 
thing is that you each, in a way, have 
that power; but don’t know it. You 
are rulers, or represent rulers. You 
have, no doubt, awkward commitments 
to tiresome servants — financiers, civil 
servants, soldiers, and so on — but there 
aren’t many of them, compared to the 
rest of your countries’ inhabitants. (I 
don’t believe he’s crazy, thinks Simon, he’s 
only an economist with a heresy.) No, ’m 
not an economist (Simon looks guilty and 
puzzled, thinks ‘I mustn’t drone aloud in my 
sleep like the P.M. at the microphone); or, 
rather, I’m not going to talk about 
economics. Something much simpler 
is in my mind, It’s so simple that I 
believe, forgive me for saying it, you 
have all overlooked it. 

You and all other statesmen can 
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have exactly what you want for your 
countries now; because for once all the 
peoples of all the countries want the 
same thing. You can all have security. 

Hirter. I have it! —yet — 

Sir Joun. Really — I’ve been try- 
ing to persuade the Fithrer . . . 

THE STRANGER. Ah! but you 
do not know how to get security. 
That’s what I’ve come to tell you. . . . 
All this discussion about disarmament 
is useless. And disarmament on the 
scale you are planning it is so expensive 

. to scrap all the weapons which 
each nation finds useless or incon- 
venient, and bring to unexampled 
efficiency air-forces, land-armies, sub- 
marines, navy. It will cost billions: 
and you'll still be so insecure. 

Hirter. Why? 

THE STRANGER. Why? Well, in 
your adopted country, Herr Hitler, a 
strong army is so risky for the Govern- 
ment. Even now, don’t you find it 
rather trying to take orders . . . well 
to have your course of action suggested 
so firmly? And have you ever thought, 
Sir John, what would happen if an 
efficient Left Government controlled 
that fine air-force you’re planning? Of 
course, all these small forces are useless 
against foreign enemies, but very useful 
for revolutionaries. 

Hitter. Monstrous! 
no revolutionaries in Germany! 
Army is loyal to the Leader. The 
Party is loyal to the Leader. The 
People is loyal to the Leader. I trust 
my Brown Shirts to the death! 

Tue STRANGER (a little sternly). 
Yes—or after death, perhaps, Herr 
Hitler? 

(There is an awkward silence. It 
seems for a minute as if the Leader were 
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going to give one of his favourite exhibitions 
of passion: but as THE STRANGER gazes at 
him, he sinks back in his chair, murmuring 
unintelligibly.) 

THE STRANGER. I must end. 
Don’t go on with these security plans. 
Agree here to go to the next Conference 
with one policy. It would be better if 
you all had it, France, Italy, England, 
Germany, Russia: but if you cannot all 
agree, the first of you to announce and 
adopt my policy will lead the world. 

Excuse me: may I look at these 
papers? These are the figures, are they 
not, of your different forces and arma- 
ments which each of your countries 
need for defence. Against whom? 

(For a moment all are silent. 
HITLER:) 

Against anarchy! Against Bol- 
shevism! Against Communism! 

THE STRANGER. I did not ask 
against what: but against whom. Are 
you not all agreed that none of the 
peoples of Europe, none of the soldiers 
of Europe, perhaps even none of the 
financiers, bankers or politicians of 
Europe, desire a war? 

(Again there 1s a silence, broken by 
SIMON.) 

Sir Joun Simon. Owing to our 
treaty obligations with France, and the 
natural apprehensions of the French 
in view of the formidable increase in 
the army of her most powerful and 
most populous neighbour, we deem it 
inexpedient not to be prepared — 

Hirter. We have no designs on 
France. We will welcome France 
when the best of her people realize 
their Nordic inheritance and elect to 
join the German world. Our armies 
are to defend Europe against Anarchy, 
against... 


Then 
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Tue Srrancer. Thank you. 
Your forces, in which man becomes as 
much of a machine as he can, your 
machines of destruction are not in- 
tended to be used against any nation. 
Only against an idea. An idea cannot 
be killed by a machine. Only by 
another idea. 

Hitter. We have the truth! 

Tue Srrancer. And do not 
trust it? But my time is ending. You 
can conquer an idea by another idea. 
You can never end war, for war is a 
conflict of wills. You cannot impose 
peace by force, for enforced peace is 
no peace. What you can do is to make 
war, as men fear it, impossible. And 
when that is impossible, fear will 
quickly die too, and confidence take 
its place. There is only one way to 
do this. (He takes up the papers.) 

Look! You see that figure giving 
the number of aeroplanes, Sir John? 
Substitute this. (They watch with an 
incredulous fascination while he scores 
through the figure and writes 0000.) A 
row of noughts looks better in the 
Budget, and costs no more than one 
nought. And, see, I do the same with 
the armies, the guns, the battleships, 
the submarines, the forts. Reduce 
them all to the same mystic 0000. 

You would leave the 


EL Fatherland defenceless! 


Sir Joun ) Any plan of unilateral 
SIMON. disarmament .. . 

THE STRANGER. Defenceless 
against whom? Believe me, when one 
of your countries does this, there will 
be no rest for the rulers all over 
the world until all nations have done 
the same. It is the only way. If you 
really want peace, you must fight 
against the fear in your own hearts. I 
leave you peace: you have only to keep 
it. 

(THE STRANGER disappears as sud- 
denly as he came. For some time no one 
speaks. Each looks at the other. Sir 
JOHN opens his mouth, and looks uneasily 
at the cigarette in his ash-tray. ANTHONY 
EDEN resumes that air of keen intelligence 
which he has worn so long that it has 
begun to deceive himself, and has long ago 
made Durr Cooper thoroughly nervous. 
HERR VON RisBeENTROP walks to the 
door of the room — and back again. HERR 
HITLER seems in a trance. Suddenly, 
hoarse and emphatic, he begins.) 

Hirer. Prussia has been robbed! 
We must have restored to us as I 
have said, Sir John, . 

Joun Smon. But, if I am not 
wrongly advised, Herr Hitler, the 
territory to which you refer was — hm — 
acquired by Prussia only in... 


(The Conference continues.) 
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I. was a night in May, 
warm and dim and full of the syrupy 
smell of whitethorn. In a black sky a 
single star, blue and misty, was burn- 
ing. Two tramps sat by the roadside. 
One was tall and thin, and in the 
ash-coloured twilight one might have 
seen that he had a long face with a 
drooping moustache. The other was 
a small man who looked fat; but that 
was only because he was swathed in 
coats, one more ragged than the next. 
He must have been wearing four or 
five in all. He had a ragged black 
beard that jutted out all over his face. 
His black hat was pasted perfectly 
flat over his scattered black locks that 
streamed about his shoulders, inside 
and outside the coats. Even in day- 
light all you could see of his person 
would be two beady black eyes, very 
bright, a stub of a nose no bigger than 
the butt of a cigar, and, when he 
moved his hands, the tips of his dirty 
fingers which were otherwise lost to 
view. 

‘Man,’ he was saying in a high 
sing-song voice, ‘is an animal. An 
animal must live. Therefore man must 
live. That’s a syllogism; if you don’t 
agree with it you must contradict the 
major or the minor or say the con- 
clusion doesn’t follow. But a man is 
made in the image of God and he 
must try and live decent. Only 
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you, Horgan, you son of a bitch» 
you’re worse than an animal. An 
animal bites because ’tis his nature to, 
but you bite because you likes it. 
Horgan,’ he said, spitting, ‘you’re 
neither a man nor an animal. Why 
do you hang around me?’ 

‘I don’t hang around you.’ 

‘You do. You do hang around 
me. No one else would leave you do 
it. But I’m a weak man and I leaves 
you. You’re a constant source of 
timptation to me. When I gets 
angry I hits you and then I do be 
sorry.’ 

‘Where would you be only for 
me? Who carries you away when 
you’re drunk? Only for me the guards 
would have you now.’ 

‘I admit I gets drunk,’ replied the 
fat man sternly. ‘Not like you. Noth- 
ing makes you drunk, which is another 
reason I say you’re not a man at all. 
And you leads me into timptation. 
When you’re with me I wants to hit 
you. I wants to hit you now.’ 

‘You try it and see what you'll 
get.’ 

‘If I lose me temper [’ll hit you,’ 
said the fat man, spitting on his stick. 
‘Vl hit you such a crack you won’t 
get overit....’ After a moment he 
sighed. ‘O Lord, behold the timpta- 
tion I’m put in with this fellow. 
Some day I’ll do for him. . . . What 
did you hang that dog for?’ he cried 
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‘What harm was he doing 
You 


fiercely. 
you? One of God’s creatures! 
savage!’ 

‘Don’t you call me a savage!’ 

‘Savage, savage, dirty savage!’ 
said the fat man thickly. 

‘By Chrisht, P’ll shtrangle you!’ 

‘Come on! Come on! Do it!’ 
cried the fat man, springing to his 
feet with extraordinary agility and 
brandishing his stick. As the other 
began clumsily to rise there was a 
sound of footsteps on the road. The 
fat man lowered his stick with an oath 
and resumed his seat, back to back 
with his companion. ‘The tall man 
lit his pipe. There they sat, looking in 
opposite directions and muttering the 
most fiendish maledictions at one 
another under their breath; the fat 
man in particular showed a decided 
ability to manufacture curses. Some 
minutes later the footsteps drew level 
with them, and the figure of a man 
emerged from the darkness. ‘The flame 
in the bowl of the tall man’s pipe 
attracted his attention. He stopped. 

‘Good-night, men,’ he said with a 
soft, country accent. ‘Would ye have 
a light?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the tall man in a 
whining and obsequious tone. ‘You’re 
welcome to a light from the pipe, the 
little that’s in it, God help us.’ 

The stranger bent over him. In 
the light which the tramp sucked from 
his pipe he saw with his small, shrewd 
eyes the pale face of a young man. 
What he saw there caused him sud- 
denly to drop his obsequiousness, and 
when he spoke again it was in a 
blustering tone. 

‘Where are you going to? he 
asked. 


‘The city,’ replied the young man 
after a barely perceptible pause. 

‘Looking for work?’ 

‘Ay.’ Again there was the same 
slight pause. 

‘And you'll get it I suppose.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘You'll get it, you'll get it,’ re- 
peated the tall tramp, and into his 
voice had crept a perceptible snarl. 
‘The foxy country boy. Ye’d live 
where honest men would starve.’ 

‘I dunno would we.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you? Well, I know. 
I know men that can’t get a living in 
their own city on account of the 
country johnnies.’ 

‘Never mind him,’ broke in the 
fat man. ‘He’s not from the city at 
all. No one knows where he comes 
from.’ 

‘Don’t they? Don’t they now? 
If they don’t they know damn well 


where you come from. With your 
bag under your arm!’ 

‘Be quiet, you, Horgan! Be 
quiet now!’ 


‘I will not be quiet,’ hissed Horgan. 
‘Look at him now, young fellow! 
Look at him now! The man that was 
to be a priest. And when they were 
turning him out they cursed him to 
have the bag on his back the longest 
day he’d live, and he thinks when he’s 
carrying it under his oxter that he’s 
cheating them!’ 

‘Ay, said the fat man slowly in a 
deep voice, ‘I was, I was to be a 
priest. And I know curses, curses 
that'll bring the big, blind boils out 
on you so that you'll stink for ever — 
and you going the roads.’ 

‘Don’t you curse me!’ exclaimed 
Horgan, not quite sure of himself. 
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‘Ah,’ said the fat man with satis- 
faction, shaking his head so that his 
long locks wagged about him, ‘I’ll 
give you a hot little maledico vobis 
that'll make you wish you never 
seen the light, Horgan. You mind 
what I say.’ 

“How far more have I to go?” 
asked the stranger. 

‘Fourteen mile,’ replied the fat 
tramp. 

©Tis a long road.’ 

“Tis so. Set down, can’t you?” 

‘I will for a minute.’ 

‘There’s a lot looking for work.’ 

oi here ja" 

°“Tis to England you should go,’ 
said the fat man decisively. ‘They 
give them money for nothing there. 
If I could put by a few ha’pence I’d 
go to England. Id rent a little house 
of my own and drop the drink and go 
to Mass regular.’ 

‘England!’ said the young man 
bitterly. ‘I tramped every mile of 
it 

‘And no work?’ 

‘No work.’ 

He turned and lay on his stomach, 
biting a blade of grass. 

‘And didn’t they give you the 
money?’ 

‘God’s curse on the ha’penny.’ 

‘Lord, O Lord! The liars there 
are!’ The tramp fumbled in his bag. 
‘A biteen of bread? ... The liars!’ 
he added indignantly under his 
breath. 

The young man took the crust 
and began to gnaw it moodily. A 
car whizzed by, its lights picking them 
out like pieces of scenery against the 
theatrical green of the hedges and the 
dead white of the hawthorn. Screw- 
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ing up their eyes, the two tramps 
looked at their companion. 

“You could have asked for a lift,’ 
said the man with the beard. 

‘I’m in no hurry.’ 

“Tis hard enough to get work in 
the city, I hear tell.’ 

‘I’m not going there to get work.’ 

‘Take my advice,’ said the fat 
man with animation, ‘don’t go on the 
roads! Don’t go on the roads, young 
man! °Tis a cur-dog’s life.’ 

‘I’m not going on the roads.’ 

‘And what are you going to do?’ 
It was the truculent voice of Horgan, 
breaking a sudden silence. 

‘What do you think?’ 

‘Are you going to try for the 
army?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘For the guards?’ 

‘They wouldn’t take me.’ 

‘Then what is it? Jasus, you’re 
making a great secret of it.’ 

“Tis no secret. I’m going to say 
good-bye to misfortune.’ 

There was another silence, deeper, 
longer. The fat tramp caught his 
breath and grabbed the young man’s 
arm. 
‘Don’t do it!’ he cried. ‘No, don’t 
do it!’ 

‘And why not?’ The young man 
sat bolt upright and the tramp felt a 
pair of wild eyes piercing him in the 
darkness. ‘Why not, I say?’ 

‘Because ’tis a sin, a terrible sin. 
Life comes from God, God is good. 
So Life is a good thing —that’s a 
syllogism. And if you kill yourself 
you’ll be damned.’ 

‘I’m damned as it is.’ 

‘No, no, no! You don’t know 
what itis, I know, I know, but I can’t 
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tell you. There’s no one can tell you, 
no one! But you feel it in here’ —he 
beat his breast frantically —‘the fire, 
the blackness, the loneliness, the fear. 
Don’t do it, young man, don’t do it!’ 
His voice rose to an angry impotent 
cry. 
‘Don’t be a fool, Kenfick,’ said 
Horgan; and there was the same 
rancour and jealousy and malice in his 
voice. ‘He’s telling lies. What’s he 
going there for? Why can’t he do it 
anywhere else? He’s telling lies.’ 

‘Jasus!’ The stranger suddenly 
bent across the fat man and gripped 
Horgan by the throat. ‘Are’oo contra- 
dicting me, are ’00?? 

‘Never mind him!’ said Kenfick. 

‘Are ’oo contradicting me?’ 

‘I’m not, I’m not,’ screamed Hor- 
gan, frightened out of his wits and 
brazening it out with spleen, ‘I’m 
asking a civil question.’ 

The young man’s grip relaxed. 
He resumed his former position, lying 
on his stomach. 

‘Tell us,’ said the fat man, stretch- 
ing out a conciliatory hand. ‘Never 
mind that black devil. Young man, I 
like you. Tell us what happened.’ 

“You know it all now,’ replied the 
young man after a moment’s hesitation. 
‘I was in England looking for work. I 
tramped every bit of it. I came home 
at the latter end. My mother said: 
“Go out and look for work. I can’t 
keep you here.” So I went out and I 
looked. I tramped Munster looking 
for it, begging my way. Then I came 
back to her. “Did you get work?” 
says. she” "“"No,:’) says" 1,91 “didn't.” 
“Then you must go away again,” says 
she, “I can’t keep you.” I took up a 
bit of rope that was lying in the back 


room and I went out to the shed. I 
tied it to a rafter. Then I put a box 
underneath it and I tied the rope 
around my neck. The door opened 
and in she walked. “Is it hanging 
yourself you are?” says she. “It is,” 
says I. “You can’t do it here,” says 
she. ‘Is it to be putting me to the 
expense of burying you?” ‘“What’ll I 
do then?” says I. ‘‘My feet are bleed- 
ing, and I can’t tramp no more.” 
“You can go down to the city,” says 
she, “where the tide will wash your 
body away and there'll be no call for 
me to bury you.” ’ 

As the stranger concluded his story 
the fat tramp sighed angrily. He 
pulled his old hat farther over his eyes. 

‘She’s no mother,’ he muttered 
thickly. ‘She’s a wolf. Never mind 
her. Spitonher! Faugh!...Oh!’ he 
cried, his voice rising to a wail, ‘my 
mother; why didn’t I mind her when I 
had her? And all the times she cried 
over me, and all the prayers she said 
for me, and all in the hope that one day 
she’d kneel for my blessing! Oh, God, 
what blinds us, what blinds us, O God, 
that we don’t see our own destruction?’ 
Bawling his lament with hoarse sobs, 
he began hitting the grass about him 
with great sweeps of his stick. ‘Listen, 
boy,’ he continued eagerly. ‘Come 
with me. I makes it out well; all the 
priests knows me; they’re good to me. 
Sometimes I makes one and six a day.’ 

‘Are you going to drop me then?’ 
asked Horgan angrily. 

‘Tam. I’m sick of you.’ 

‘Til lay you out,’ cried Horgan, 
drawing back his fist. 

‘Will you? Will you? Will you? 
Kenfick lifted his stick. ‘Leave me see 
you now. Bah! You haven’t it in 
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you, Horgan. 
gan!’ 

‘Don’t you call me a coward!’ 

“You are a coward!’ 

‘I won’t come between ye,’ said 
the stranger, rising. ‘I’ll go me road. 
Pll be no man’s dog any more, waiting 
for the bite to fill me. There’s no use 
your telling me about hell no more, 
mister,’ he added in a husky voice. ‘I 
was afraid of it once, but I’m afraid of 
it no longer.’ 

“Young man, young man,’ cried 
Kenfick, ‘beware! You don’t know 
what you're saying. ’Tis blasphemy, 
young man. Almighty God, have 
mercy on us all this night. Almighty 
God, forgive him and save him!’ 

‘Save! snarled Horgan. ‘Look at 
who talks of saving. He saved you 
nicely, didn’t He?’ 

“Yes, He did, He did. I sees what 
none of ye sees; I sees the world and 
the people of the world, and I sees the 
black angels and the white angels 
fighting always around them. Don’t 
do it, young man. Stop with me.’ 

‘A grand life you have to offer 
him,’ sneered Horgan. 

°Tisn’t a grand life, but ’tisn’t a 
bad life either.’ 

°Twould be better for him be dead 
than tied to the likes of you.’ 

‘Shut up, you!’ 

‘I will not shut up. What’ll he 
say when he have a month of you, 
dragging you along the road and you 
stinking with drink, pulling you out the 
convent gate and you shouting back 
dirty words at the nuns?” 

‘If I do inself, isn’t it their own 
fault?’ hissed the fat man. ‘Why don’t 
they give me the few coppers I ask for 
without whinging and whining? What 
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is it to them what I does with them? 
What do they think I’m going to buy 
with them? A house and shop? But 
women are all alike. A man have 
sense. A man don’t ask are you going 
to buy drink with it. Look at the 
priests! They gives me whiskey be- 
cause they have sense.’ 

‘Because they’re afraid of your 
dirty tongue.’ 

‘Because they have sense, they 
likes whiskey themselves. And they 
knows I’m not a bad man. They 
knows I’m only weak. And some day 
when I’ve a bit of money put by I’ll go 
and live in a town and have a little 
house of my own, and every day of my 
life T’ll answer the Holy Mass. And 
Almighty God knows it, and He’s not 
angry with me, and some day He’ll lift 
me up out of the gutter. I know He 
will, I know it well. And I know what 
He’ll do to you, Horgan. Will I tell 
you?’ 

‘Don’t you say anything bad about 
me.’ 

‘Ah, you’re afraid! You know 
damn well what’s coming to you and 
yow’re afraid.’ 

‘I am not afraid.’ 

‘Young man, young man, look at 
him now!’ Kenfick had Horgan by 
the neck of the coat, shaking him back 
and forward. ‘Look at him! he 
shouted triumphantly. “The man that 
was talking about death.’ 

And at that instant the tramps saw 
that the stranger was gone, vanished 
into the darkness of the spring night, 
his footsteps unheard on the thick wet 
grass. Horgan laughed bitterly. The 
fat man sat back and began to tie up 
his old bag. Suddenly he broke into a 
whine. 
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‘O Lord" he said, ‘I should have 
told him. At the hour of death... 
an aspiration. .. . My Jesus, mercy. 
. . . Almighty God, forgive and save 
him, forgive and save us all.’ 

For some time after he could be 
heard muttering ejaculations and 
prayers. Then Horgan lit a cigarette 
and he grew rigid. 

‘Horgan,’ he said sternly, ‘where 
did you get that fag?’ 


‘Where do you think?’ asked the 
other with a snarl. 

‘Did you steal them from that 
boy?? 

‘What do you think I was doing 
while the pair of ye were gassing?’ 

The fat man _ sighed bitterly. 
After about three minutes of silence 
there was the heavy thud of a stick, 
a scream of pain, and in an instant 
the two were struggling like madmen 
in the grass. 
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I HAVE been asked to justify 
my faith in cruising, not on grounds of 
public policy (which would be obvious 
for cruising on a British boat) but on 
grounds of individual hedonism. My 
friends ask me whether I do not find 
either solitude or my companions 
irksome, as if one should never cruise 
except in the social and intellectual 
altitudes of the Hellenic Travellers. 
Frankly, I go in search of rest and 
isolation. One faithful and congenial 
companion is sufficient for me, and I 
need nothing more except complete 
change of atmosphere in every sense 
of the word. The mere absence of 
dogs is refreshing. 

Moreover, there is nothing so 
recreative as congenial semi-detach- 
ment. In my legal world I am accus- 
tomed to alert intelligent faces, whereas 
our merchant princes for the most 
part resemble either fat, bald monkeys 
or kindly, hirsute gorillas. But I find 
more repose in contemplating this 
world of simian and most amiable 
respectability and overhearing the 
singular scraps of inane talk than in 
any approach to my ordinary sur- 
roundings (say) the Garrick or the 
Atheneum or Lincoln’s Inn. I am 
getting near the end of my sixth 
decade and have written about twenty- 
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five books in thirty-five years of pro- 
fessional exertion with not more than 
five weeks’ holiday in each year. My 
search of repose may be senile, but it is 
intelligible. 

Nor does land travel attract me. 
Since 1890 I have seen much of 
Western Europe (with one glimpse of 
the United States in 1899 and of pre- 
War Russia in 1913). The Conti- 
nental is becoming either lunatic or 
hubristic, and even my beloved French 
are less polite and reasonable than 
they were before 1914. Petty restric- 
tions abound on every European 
frontier — but for the cruiser there are 
no frontiers. 

I have cruised on Dutch and Ger- 
man and British lines — but in spite 
of defects in the British kitchen, such 
as an odd enthusiasm for the Anglican 
turbot and Nonconformist hake, I 
prefer British ships. The amiable 
willingness of the staff will procure 
any food you require or any comfort 
except that of a Turkish bath or 
therapeutic lamp for rheumatic 
troubles. British (unlike foreign) 
stewards do at least understand what 
you say instead of pretending to 
understand. There is of course a 
deadly time before even a British 
boat has started when no one can be 
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found and the ship is not alive, and it 
is better to join her (if possible) at the 
second port. 

There are often unpleasant noises 
which are not drowned by the soothing 
swish of the waves. _I write these 
words in a spacious cabin where, owing 
to a defective storm valve, I hear a 
continual flapping, as it were, of bats 
or of someone flicking towels all 
round the room with a resounding 
smack at intervals. I find it impossible 
to reassure my sleeping self, and con- 
tinually wake up with a start. How- 
ever, I have not had this experience 
before, and shall possibly not travel on 
this particular boat again. 

Parenthetically, I should mention 
that a real liner plying genuinely 
between (say) Southampton and 
Buenos Ayres is more comfortable and 
better equipped than a boat which 
has been turned into a regular cruiser. 
The more civilized tastes of the South- 
American Latin in food and wine are 
not catered for on the all-British 
cruiser; for instance, the supply of 
excellent Portuguese light wines is cut 
off in deference to British consumers 
of port and whisky, and the use of 
garlic and onions in cooking is anni- 
hilated or severely curtailed. 

Returning to the question of noc- 
turnal noises, I am interested in the 
distinction between the waking and the 
sleeping self. I have not often slept 
in a haunted room; but when I have 
done so, I am just as terrified when I 
am awake as when I am asleep even if 
I see nothing and hear nothing. Never- 
theless, it is irritating to be cut off 
sleep. 

The days seem to go very quickly 
— particularly when there are no land 


excursions. I can never get enough 
deck quoits, although I am not at all 
an efficient performer. It is really 
one of the best games in the world in 
its combination of skill and chance. 
Like logic it is neither a science nor an 
art, but a dodge. The gymnasium 
has its attractions for those who like 
to trot or canter on a stationary 
electric horse or prefer clinging pre- 
cariously to a moving saddle known as 
the ‘camel’, or practise with a-punch- 
ball or scull in sliding seats. The 
weekly gala dinners sometimes lack 
spontaneity till ‘the excuse for a 
glass’ warms up the assembly. ‘They 
remind me of an incident in my 
childhood when an affectionate old 
lady took me to the Fisheries Exhibition 
and offered me the ideal meal of my 
own choosing. I chose oysters and 
hot chocolate and shall never forget 
the gloom of the following day. 

The swimming-pool is pleasant 
when not too noisy, but it is all too 
often cut off for one reason or another 
just when it ceases to be crowded. 
Dancing is very popular — especially 
with the ladies, who capture the 
ship’s officers—but I find it more 
amusing to watch than to join. 

I never manage to read all the 
books I take with me because far too 
much time is spent on arrears of The 
Times Literary Supplement. In February 
I am reading the previous November 
issues! On land I find it difficult to 
do more than dip into this worthy 
periodical, and I am also in arrear 
with the weekly papers like the Spec- 
tator and legal periodicals. But I 
occasionally break loose into my little 
Greek and Latin books and Chaucer 
and a volume of medieval Latin 
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verse — all pocket size — not to mention 
the admirable new edition and trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, by B. P. 
Moore. I have also discovered Gibbon 
in the World’s Classics — seven enchant- 
ing little red morocco volumes. I 
first read Gibbon right through in the 
Eton playing fields; but I have found it 
difficult to settle down to him in 
ordinary life, for he is an exile in the 
era of telephones and movies and will 
not tolerate momentary interruption. 
At sea, however, he is a perpetual 
joy, and as my tutor, Luxmoore, used 
to say, there is not a sentence which 
does not make you remember the 
facts. Belloc has attacked Gibbon’s 
account of the Ebionites and other 
subjects; but I am too old to be dis- 
turbed by this guerilla warfare and 
gratefully revel in the long swelling 
periods which have a subtle affinity 
with the rhythmic roll of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Malcolm Macmillan always 
referred in his Letters to ‘Papa Gibbon,’ 
and I rejoice to clothe Gibbon with an 
infallibility which I should refuse to a 
Pope. 

Quite apart from reading, how- 
ever, one does for the time being escape 
the choking accumulation of ‘each 
day’s petty dust,’ which, as Matthew 
Arnold remarks, ‘makes us forget 
because we must and not because we 
will.’ The merciful suspension of the 
daily newspaper and of all corre- 
spondence gives the mind a sabbatical 
rest which I suppose will soon be 
annihilated by modern inventions. One 
can enjoy remembering from a new 
angle just what made life worth living 
in the past —all the more because it 
cannot now be altered, and there is 
no element of apprehension and, to 
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all appearance, no element of illu- 
sion. As in dreams, the dead become 
much more alive and seem to parti- 
cipate in this more timeless existence. 
Equally in regard to the future, one 
achieves an almost Oriental fatalism. 
‘Che sara sara.’ There must always be 
daily frustration and often physical 
pain; but ‘even the weariest river winds 
somewhere safe to sea.’ 

There is, however, a certain danger 
in congenial solitude. About fifty 
years ago I used occasionally to see a 
certain Mr Jones, who had achieved 
fame as Cavendish on Whist. Whist 
has always been a mystery to me, and 
I have still preserved my childish awe 
for anyone who can play it or write 
about it. Therefore I can never 
forget the shock of hearing Mrs Jones 
say to my mother, with genial irre- 
verence, of her distinguished husband, 
who was at the other end of the room: — 
‘Look at Mr. Jones laughing away as 
usual at his own silly jokes.’ I re- 
member wondering why one should 
not laugh at one’s own jokes — which 
after all are more likely to amuse one- 
self than other people — but no doubt 
this indulgence may develop too much 
of what Jung calls introversion, which 
is, nevertheless, to me the principal 
joy of cruising. 

Cruising has a wonderful way of 
making one see places which one would 
never otherwise have thought of seeing 
as, for instance, Lisbon, Malaga, the 
Balearic Islands, Malta, the incom- 
parable city of Rhodes, or Tangier and 
Tetuan. None of these places can be 
reached at all conveniently except by 
air, and I am terrified of any adventures 
in the air ever since, at the age of 
nineteen, I was in a captive balloon 
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which almost turned turtle in a squall 
just above the Eiffel Tower, nor did 
an air journey from Buda Pest to 
Salzburg in 1928 in anyway reassure 
me. 

But apart from Europe one has a 
wide range from the West Indies, 
Madeira, and Teneriffe, to Colonies 
like Sierra Leone and Gambia. The 
West Indies are beyond my maximum 
period of three weeks; but the other 
places are all within three weeks. I 
have just at this moment come from 
Sierra Leone, where I spent a happy 
day in glorious weather (at least 85 in 
the shade in February) and in lovely. 
hills and woods. 

I had always imagined Sierra 
Leone to be a pestilential marsh, 
instead of which it seemed quite a 
little paradise inhabited by intelligent 
coal-black humans who look as if 
they enjoyed life in the sun and air 
much more vividly than our drab 
and melancholy urban and suburban 
crowds. The school-children sang 
negro hymns and finally ‘God Save 
the King’ with real feeling and musical 
aptitude. For the first time I lost my 
colour prejudice against negroes (which 
I have never felt about other coloured 
races perhaps owing to my days at 
Balliol) and was glad to think of these 
children and of the boy scouts who so 
efficiently and zealously guided and 
guarded us tourists, as fellow British 
subjects. JI was, moreover, reminded 
of the smart appearance made by the 
Nigerian troops at the Diamond Jubilee 
of 1897. Then at Bathurst (the capital 
of Gambia) there was quite a different 
scene —no hills or woods but pretty 
gardens and surf banks and long grass- 
grown streets with telegraph wires. 


We strolled perspiring in a temperature 


of about go in the shade, while four 


feet of snow were lying in Devonshire. 
My afternoon siesta was. pleasantly 
interrupted by a charming young civil 
servant who had seen a book of mine 
in England and my name in the 
passenger list. He brought two col- 
leagues, from whom I gathered that a 
colonial civil servant’s life is precarious 
and unhappy when yellow fever breaks 
out. 

When young I strongly objected 
to following the man from Cook’s, 
and in West Africa Cook is often let 
down by people who promise motor 
cars and other conveyances and then 
fail to turn up. But Cook is some 
slight protection against the swarm of 
beggars and pedlars, and on a cruise 
one must resign oneself to being one of 
a crowd whenever one emerges from 
the cabin. The whims of the crowd 
are as odd as those of the B.B.C. Thus 
the orchestra conductor said that there 
would be a strong objection to Handel 
on a Sunday evening because his music 
would be too ‘churchy.’ Gounod’s 
Funeral march of a marionette was also 
impossible because cruisers do not 
like being reminded of death when on 
board ship! This, however, does not 
prevent lively notices about boat drill 
and lifebelts in the cabins. 

Crowd rule usually ends in the sort 
of episode that recently occurred in 
Germany when a rich manufacturer 
was sent to gaol for turning off the 
wireless when Hitler was speaking! An 
unusually brave Tory M.P. recently 
said in the House of Commons: — 
‘I think democracy is a beastly and 
soulless tyranny,’ and Sir Maurice 
Amos recently wrote to me: ‘Demo- 
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cracy is the only form of government 
which dislikes itself although the 
infallible Lord Passfield remarked in 
1920 that it was the only possible 
form of modern government. 
Fortunately cruisers are under the 
control of expert but benevolent des- 
pots, namely, the ships’ officers exerting 
power through stewards. They all do 
their job with an astute urbanity 
which politicians might do well to 
imitate, and which creates a rather 
different atmosphere from that of the 
inquisitorial Custom House officers 
who welcome us home and whose 
appetite for cheeseparing gains present 
an odd contrast with the swashbuckling 
activities of the income-tax collector. 
There are about three hundred 
stewards on my present boat, and 
10 per cent. of them have real histrionic 
talent. They give what is called a 
cabaret performance which is in fact 
a resurrection of the good old music 
hall which I enjoyed in my youth. 
The music and words are really 
amusing; but I was slightly shocked 
by some lines reflecting on the private 
morals of Queen Victoria, though 
these perhaps carry one back to ancient 
days. There is a female impersonator 
weighing about sixteen stone who 
warbles a fine sentimental contralto 
from a Herculean frame. The strong 
sea air seems to inspire these efficient 
stewards with dramatic exuberance. 
There is also a considerable 
amount of other talent about. I 
broke the bridge of my gold pince-nez 
and it was most efficiently mended 
by a plumber! Imagine being able to 
trust a terrestrial plumber with such a 
job! My watch had a fall, and I was 
told at the ‘shop’ that it could be 
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repaired by an enthusiastic amateur 
of watches. On land one is usually 
told either that a job cannot be done 
or that it can only be done at a long 
distance and after great delay. On 
board ship, however, one returns to 
the self-reliant enterprising type of 
Englishman who is being slowly but 
surely starved out of existence by 
Socialist politicians led by Mr. Baldwin. 
The watch was repaired and cleaned 
within twenty-four hours. 

Moreover, we are not in a land of 
dreams. The ship’s doctor has dis- 
sipated a cherished theory of mine 
that asthma and_ seasickness are 
counter-irritants. For four years I 
have suffered from asthma, which is 
being gradually cured by a vaccine 
treatment, and for the same time 
have not suffered from seasickness. 
Indeed a rough sea has often given 
me an attack of asthma instead of 
seasickness and an injection of adrena- 
lin has often restored the apprehension 
of seasickness. I felt that there must 
be some secret understanding between 
the vagus nerve and the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. 

Huxley said that Herbert Spencer’s 
idea of a tragedy was a theory killed 
by a fact, and it was indeed an awful 
tragedy to hear from the ship’s doctor 
that one can at the same moment suffer 
from asthma and seasickness. It would 
seem contrary to the laws of nature 
that even the most erring mortal 
should simultaneously suffer the pangs 
of incipient vomiting and _ tortured 
expiration — but the decrees of Pro- 
vidence are inscrutable. (I have been 
reading Gibbon again!) 

There are perhaps only two 
features of cruising life that could be 
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improved, namely, music and wine. 
At Bathurst I found that the inhabi- 
tants were enjoying B.B.C.  pro- 
grammes; but on the ship there were 
apparently no such facilities. The 
band, not devoid of musical know- 
ledge (one of them had photographs 
of his father touring with Liszt), 
played pieces unworthy of their 
capacity for two hours during the day 
and on Sunday. The rest of the time 
they were wanted for dancing. Yet 
the B.B.C. experience is that an 
English audience enjoys Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. On the other 
hand we were spared the discordant 
caterwauling of the Stravinsky type. 
As regards wine, there was one good 
cheap light Portuguese wine which 
was sold to everyone to whom I 
recommended it; but we could have 
had more variety. I gathered that 
the ship’s officers have to take what- 
ever they receive from higher quarters, 
and from my palate I got an impres- 
sion that the wines came from a Jewish 
firm whose circulars I tear up once a 
month, though I do buy a lot of 
Moselle from a German Jew in Frank- 
furt. Generally speaking, however, 
Jews standardize wine into cordials. 
A ship’s company would sell far more 
wine if the wine list were drawn up 
by a really first-class London wine 
merchant with notes on the origin 
and nature of the wines. This plan 
would also give much-needed informa- 
tion to the growing number of English 
tourists who are interested in wine and 
do not want to get drunk or half 
drunk on spirits or brandified port. 
On my next cruise I shall avoid 
reading the Arabian Nights, for in 
the early hours of the morning follow- 


ing my return I had a distressingly 
vivid dream. Just as I had finished 
breakfast and was proceeding to the 
front door where a car was waiting 
to convey me to Lincoln’s Inn, I had, 
in a flash, a queer variety of sensations 
which resulted in finding myself on 
all fours in my own hall with hooves 
instead of hands. My watch, knives, 
and pencils fell out on the floor, my 
shoes.came off, and my trousers gave 
a loud split behind — but I found that 
I still retained complete power of 
speech. 

I explained to my faithful but 
astonished servitor that he must im- 
mediately telephone to the doctor and 
explain to my clerks that I had been 
suddenly taken ill and was unable even 
to speak on the telephone. I had to 
recline in as dignified a manner as I 
could on the drawing-room floor till 
the doctor arrived and made an 
examination, from which it appeared 
that I had been transformed into a 
young Nigerian cow. I was at first 
annoyed by the change of sex, but 
later reflected that I might have 
inspired even more alarm if I had 
been a bull! Still there were obvious 
difficulties in the situation —as for 
instance if some meddlesome inspector 
(sanitary or otherwise) should com- 
plain of me for keeping a quadruped 
in the house. 

My doctor could not suggest any 
remedy except hypnotism, and mean- 
while I took steps to ascertain from 
Julian Huxley if in case of emergency 
I could obtain temporary board and 
lodging at the Zoo. However, I also 
sent to my bedroom for a West African 
Juju which has lived there for the last 
fifteen years, and, unlike most Jujus, 
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wears a petticoat to conceal certain 
ambiguities of sex which shocked the 
previous owner who sold it to my 
wife. 

The Juju did not speak, but 
telepathically suggested that I had 
better make inquiries at Southampton. 
On my journey back I had had the 
honour of being introduced to the 
Traffic Controller (Mr. Buckett), who, 
on receiving a telephone message, 
inquired if any other Juju was at 
Southampton. It turned out that a 
small black Juju had been detained 
by the Custom House authorities owing 
to a dispute about his value. I had 
seen him purchased by a perspiring 
old lady at the Waterloo Village 
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railway station in Sierra Leone. He 
did not like his quarters in the Custom 
House, and was extremely annoyed 
by the disrespectful demeanour of his 
temporary custodians. He had there- 
upon exerted some rather inefficient 
magic with disastrous effects on myself. 
His owner was promptly summoned to 
take him out of the customs, and some- 
where about tea-time I recovered my 
own body without having endured the 
ordeal of visiting my own garden and 
attracting the attention of the neigh- 
bours or of addressing my clerks and 
clients in the unfortunate disguise of a 
Nigerian cow. Just as I was asking 
for a new suit of clothes I woke up in a 
state of amazing relief! 


Puritans and Victorians 
janie Gao itil \Moyebate: 


I HAVE often, in the course 
of some recent studies, been perplexed 
to determine the exact contribution of 
Puritanism to the middle-class indus- 
trial civilization of England in the 
nineteenth century. The first diffi- 
culty is to decide what Puritanism 
exactly was: the second, to trace its 
course through the eighteenth century: 
the third, to separate it, in its nine- 
teenth-century form, from other con- 
verging or parallel tendencies. 

Puritanism, as I conceive it, is a 
double strand. There is the authori- 
tarian Puritanism of the Presbyterians, 
and the equalitarian Puritanism of 
the Independents. The distinction is 
not perfect, because the Independents 
tended to assume a certain theocratic 
authority to themselves; the real equali- 
tarian tradition was driven under- 
ground; and, when it re-emerged, it 
was rather in the academic form of 
Godwin than the proletarian form of 
Tom Paine. But in the authori- 
tarian brand two main constituents 
can be observed: Old Testament patri- 
archy and seclusion. The Saints were 
an Elect People, and, more specifically, 
a body of Elect Householders, ruling 
with divine authority their families, 
their servants and their workpeople. 
So far as they were rulers, they were 
very much like other householders. 


It was the sense of election and com- 
mission that made them what they 
were. 

It is often said, so often that it is 
becoming something of a common- 
place, that the exclusion of Noncon- 
formists from public life after the 
Restoration led them to devote them- 
selves with particular assiduity to the 
pursuit of wealth. There is exaggera- 
tion here. Most Anglicans, and most 
deists, were excluded from political 
life, and I cannot suppose that the 
easy-going borough business of the 
eighteenth century made so much 
demand on a man’s attention as to 
leave the Churchman less time than 
the Dissenter for his own pursuits. 
It was not the enforced, but the deli- 
berate withdrawal from the world 
that concentrated the  Dissenter’s 
activities. Puritanism was already 
the creed of the commercial classes, 
and the most, I think, we can ascribe 
to it, after the Restoration, is a certain 
intensification of a money-making im- 
pulse already acting strongly. 

But this is not what is commonly 
meant when people speak of the lasting 
effect of Puritanism. What they do 
mean comes out, for example, in a 
sentence I quote from Mr. Sitwell’s 
Dickens: ‘Dickens shared the genuine 
anti-art bias which has possessed most 
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English people since the triumph of 
Cromwell and the Puritans.’ But the 
triumph of Cromwell was the triumph 
of left-wing Puritanism over right-wing 
Puritanism, of Independency over 
Presbytery, won at a moment when 
Presbytery was rapidly coming to terms 
with Church and King. It was a 
minority régime which lasted some ten 
years, and was then swept utterly 
away. Is it to be supposed that ‘most 
English people’ had a pre-art bias in 
1640, lost it in 1650 and were unable 
to recover it in 1660? It is to be 
remembered that in those ten years 
there were no profound, or convulsive, 
social or economic changes. Petty 
Sessions and Quarter Sessions went on 
administering the old laws: judges 
proceeded on assize: freeholders and 
copyholders met as usual in the manor 
courts: the Universities flourished: the 
nobles were respected: landlords col- 
lected their rents: tenants paid them: 
merchants sent their ventures east and 
west, and, if they were successful, 
repanelled their mansions in town, 
bought a new Turkey carpet and a new 
set of hangings; if very successful, took 
a little place in the country, and com- 
missioned some builder trained by 
Inigo or Webb to provide them with 
a manor house suitable to their new 
estate. Where so much remained, 
continuing unbroken from the past, 
could a little interference with Christ- 
mas games and maypoles really have 
converted ‘most English people’ from 
a pro-art to an anti-art bias? To put 
it another way, can an anti-art bias 
really be predicated of people who 
built our eighteenth-century houses 
and filled them with our eighteenth- 
century furniture, whose favourite 
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reading in one generation was the 
poetry of Pope and in another the 
prose of Johnson, who naturalized 
Handel and gave Garrick a grave in 
the Abbey? 

The common view, which Mr. 
Sitwell adopts, makes a break in the 
continuity of our civilization about 
1650. Suppose now we went the way 
of Ur and Mohenjo Dara, and archzo- 
logists had to rediscover our seven- 
teenth century. Would they be forced 
to suppose a cataclysm to account for 
the change between 1630 and 1680? I 
cannot see it. Of music I cannot 
speak, and our painting has in all 
ages been subject to waves of influence 
from the Continent. But in our 
peculiar and native art of domestic 
architecture and equipment, decade 
succeeds to decade without, so far as 
I can discern, any trace even of a 
temporary disturbance. On the other 
hand, an archeologist who lit upon 
two sealed sites—the eighteenth- 
century rooms in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, for example, and a 
room of about 1840, if one were pre- 
served — might very reasonably infer 
some intervening catastrophe, the 
conquest of a higher by a lower stock. 

‘Nothing else,’ I can see him writ- 
ing, ‘can explain the completeness of 
the change, not only in the character 
of the artifacts, but in the attitude of 
the people to their art. Enough has 
now been disclosed to demonstrate 
that the English of 1700 to 1800 were 
astonishingly gifted not only as crafts- 
men, but as connoisseurs. Every site 
reveals a fresh masterpiece, some new 
ingenuity of planning or delicacy of 
adornment, in the houses of the priests 
and the local magistrates. The internal 
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equipment seems to have been directed 
by the same taste for simplicity, the 
same unerring sense of balance and 
proportion -that governed their archi- 
tecture. But at some time between 
1800 and 1840 it was replaced by a 
barbaric and tasteless profusion, an 
almost aggressive indifference to sym- 
metry and selection. An ingenious 
attempt has been made to associate 
this cultured revolution with an inva- 
sion from the Continent, the only 
evidence for which is a medal inscribed 
in a continental dialect, ‘‘ Frappé a 
Londres’ (struck at London). But 
what we know of continental culture: 
in this period hardly justifies the 
assumption. I am rather inclined to 
seek the clue in a fragment of the 
historian Sitwell, in which he speaks of 
Cromwell and the Puritans converting 
the English to an anti-art bias, es- 
pecially as in other sources Cromwell is 
associated with a vast destruction of 
religious edifices. If I am correct, we 
may perhaps think of Cromwell as 
the leader — or the symbol — of a great 
social upheaval, to be dated some time 
about 1820, in which the art and 
religion of the ruling classes perished 
with the destruction of the ruling 
classes themselves. 

‘Against this, I must admit, is to 
be set the fact that there are good 
grounds for placing the Puritans in 
the seventeenth century near the 
beginning of the great artistic period 
I have been describing. It is very 
attractive to connect the sudden 
awakening of the artistic genius of a 
people with some new religious impulse 
— such as is observable with Buddhism 
in the East and the Franciscan revival 
in the West. And the characteristics 


of English art in its golden age, its 
simplicity and the purity of its esthetic 
apprehensions, do correspond in a 
remarkable way with the little we 
know of Puritanism as a religious 
movement. With our present know- 
ledge the problem must be declared 
insoluble. But on the whole it seems 
most likely that the Sitwell fragment is 
corrupt and that the passage should 
read: 

Dickens shared the genuine anti- 
art bias which has possessed most 
English people since the triumph of 
Cromwell over the Puritans, 


the Puritans being the authors and 
transmitters of the artistic culture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and Cromwell the general name 
for a servile revolt, not unlike that 
which destroyed the civilization of 
Angkor.’ 

Is there not something to be said 
for our archeologist? The gradual 
fining down and steadying down of 
Elizabethan architecture and decora- 
tion into the exquisite, and yet living, 
quietness of the later seventeenth 
century does correspond with the 
steadying down of temper and the 
fining down of prose and manners 
which are traceable over the same 
period, a process of which Puritanism, 
in its widest sense, is the most complete, 
the most self-conscious articulation. I 
really know of no reason for supposing 
that a Puritan gentleman did not 
appreciate a good house or a good 
sideboard as keenly as anyone else, 
or that his wife and daughters were not 
as exact as any Cavalier lady in 
matching tapestries or choosing chairs 
to go with the table. That his prin- 
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ciples may have stirred a special dis- 
like of everything that was splashy or 
overdone is doubtless very probable. 
But anyone who has meditated before 
certain Elizabethan and Jacobean 
monuments will agree that it was high 
time someone did protest —-on what- 
ever grounds — against the overdone 
and the splashy. 

Specific Puritanism, party Puri- 
tanism, was ousted in 1660. It was 
occluded; led off into a side channel 
while the main stream flowed on; and 
it is, I suppose, this deviated Puri- 
tanism —cut off from corporate life, 
from society and from the Universities 
— which is to be made responsible for 
so much of the mischief of the nine- 
teenth century. Again I must ask 
how? My eyes show me that from 
about 1660 to 1820, with a high 
tableland between 1720 and 1760, the 
‘pro-art bias’ -must have been extra- 
ordinarily well diffused among a very 
large number of ordinary people, so 
large indeed that one may almost 
speak of them as ‘most English people.’ 
What belated action of ‘Cromwell and 
the Puritans’ converted it into the 
negative or even adverse attitude which 
created the nineteenth-century town 
and house? 

My diagnosis would be on other 
lines. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the English eye began 
to lose its sense of proportion, whether 
in surface or in mass. The picturesque 
had come in as an unsettling force. 
About the same time the middle 
classes began to get rich, often very 
quickly. Allusion and profusion be- 
tween them first blurred, then 
destroyed, the pure esthetic feeling 
for subordination and propriety, for 
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the right handling of a wall-surface 
or a room. Allusiveness ruined our 
architecture: profusion our decoration. 
What makes the first neo-Gothic 
churches of the nineteenth century so 
absurd is the complacent designer’s 
voice at our ear, murmuring, like 
Fanny Price, 


A Scottish monarch sleeps below. 


And the little houses, once the Augustan 
instinct for design was lost, could only 
satisfy their blind craving for dis- 
tinction by accumulation of ornament, 
or rather of ornaments, on the tra- 
ditional lines of the great houses. 

In fact, so far from making Puri- 
tanism responsible for the anti-art 
bias of the nineteenth century, I am 
inclined to look for the secret in a 
quite un-Puritan delight in unre- 
strained extravagances, to which the 
new development of mechanical 
ingenuity powerfully contributed, the 
delight of savages free at last to indulge 
themselves like their betters, and 
naturally not knowing how to do it. 
That the readjustment of comparative 
wealth, which was going on all the 
time, did raise the occluded Puri- 
tanism of the Independents to eminence 
and self-importance is no doubt true. 
But, so far as I can see, this Puritanism, 
though it was, esthetically, in true 
descent from the seventeenth century, 
carried none of its canons forward. 
It was swallowed up in the stream of 
competitive expenditure. 


Neat was their house: each table, chair 


and stool 
Stood in its place, or, moving, moved 


by rule: 
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No lively print or picture graced the 
room, 

A plain brown paper lent it decent 
gloom: 

But here the eye, in glancing round, 
surveyed 

A small recess that seemed for china 
made: 

Such pleasing pictures screened this 
pencill’d ware, 

That few would search for nobler 
objects there. 


This is an Independent’s room as 
Crabbe knew it in 1812. It would 
probably strike us as being very 
attractive. At least it had a good, if 
quite unconscious, tradition behind it. 
The owner is a wealthy provincial 
merchant. The business man’s draw- 
ing-room of 1850 had no tradition, 
and usually was all too conscious of 
itself. 

In fact, we can very easily bring 
the common view to a decisive test. 
We all know what sort of towns the 
Victorian middle classes built for them- 
selves and their workpeople. Swindon 
is a very favourable specimen: it is 
airy, healthy and soundly built. Go 
a few miles south and you will see 
what sort of towns those Puritans 
built. Marlborough, a Puritan strong- 
hold, was desvroyed by fire in 1653 
and rebuilt with the help of national 


subscription headed by Cromwell. 
The result is one of the loveliest 
things in England. It is a little 


town: it has not the amusing metro- 
politan air of Cirencester, for example, 
which always seems to be murmuring, 
‘Of course, you know, my mother was 
a Roman colony.’ And I do not 
suggest that Marlborough was rebuilt 


so, because its people were Puritans. 
It was the only way they knew how to 
build. But it was built not on a 
declining, but on a rising tradition. I 
do not know what religion the bur- 
gesses of Blandford professed. From 
the pleasure Mr. Gibbon took in their 
society I should infer it was of a mild, 
accommodating kind. But we do 
know what sort of town they liked to 
live in, because Blandford too, very 
conveniently for historians, was 
destroyed-and rebuilt from the ground 
in 1731, and it shows the same tradi- 
tion maturing towards perfection, less 
homely, more certain, but not yet 
fixed. One might speculate at length 
on the probable outcome of an artistic 
boyhood spent in Blandford or in 
Birmingham, in the constant, unper- 
ceived presence—or absence-—of a 


finished, deliberate, domestic art. But 
we are not left to speculation. Out of 
Blandford came Alfred Stevens. Out 


of Birmingham came Burne Jones, and 
he fled from it as far as his art would 
carry him. 

In 1832, the Elect Householder 
came to his own at last: economically as 
a manufacturer, politically as a voter, 
and no one can read the truly astonish- 
ing claims made for the middle classes, 
their wisdom and their virtue, some- 
times by themselves, sometimes by 
their political flatterers, without hear- 
ing an echo of the theocratic aspira- 
tions of the Saints. But a great part 
of the Puritan creed, and in particular 
its moral and intellectual individualism, 
had been dropped by the way. In 
this, as in so many ways, New Eng- 
land a hundred years ago was Old 
England writ large: even more respect- 
able, even less independent: morally 
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more censorius, intellectually more 
servile. ‘ “I suppose their best society 
is like the best society in Manchester?” 
said Lord Roehampton.’ But the 
Puritanism of New England had kept, 
what the Puritanism of the parent 
stock had lost, a strong sense of civic 
responsibility. It struck all English 
travellers, and the explanation is not 
far to seek. Insular security had long 
ago made the walled town unneces- 
sary in England. New England had 
to start life, as a Greek would have 
said, ‘by cities,’ because there were 
always Red Indians waiting outside 
to scalp the strays. Very rarely in 
English writing of the nineteenth cen- 
tury do we come upon the idea of a 
great town as an entity, as a thing in 
itself. The idea had to be built up by 
slow degrees. In America it was there 
from the first. The best society of 
Philadelphia was trying to improve 
and glorify Philadelphia. The best 
society of Manchester was trying to 
get out of it. Liverpool alone of 
English towns had, I think, some 
trace of the civic self-consciousness of 
a Nuremburg or a Venice, and Liver- 
pool produced, or at least commis- 
sioned, in St. George’s Hall, our 
solitary masterpiece of civic art. New 
English Puritanism would never have 
tolerated the abandonment and neglect 
of the Manchester children. Neither, 
I think, would native English Puri- 
tanism. It might have worked their 
bodies to the bone, but it would have 
felt bound to do something for their 
souls. In one of the most powerful 
of Puritan sermons the preacher bids 


Young 


his hearers ask themselves every night, 
‘What have I done to-day for the 
Public?’ When they ceased to ask, 
the Puritans became a_ bourgeoisie, 
and the trouble with the English 
middle classes in the nineteenth 
century was not that they were 
Puritan, but that they were not half 
Puritan enough. 

The humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century grew out of the 
reunion of the nobler Puritanism with 
the parent Anglican stock, blending 
the responsibility of the one with the 
cultivated humanity of the other. 
The last of the great Presbyterian 
houses, Willoughby of Parham, re- 
joined the Church about 1750. Gran- 
ville Sharp was born in 1735: Wilber- 
force in 1759: Clarkson in 1760. 
Johnson’s plea for the French prisoners 
of war, one of the earliest mani- 
festoes of the new mood, is dated 1758. 
The word inhumanity, used with re- 
ference to the animal world, occurs, so 
far as I can trace it, for the first time 
in an order of the Borough of Chip- 
penham, 1756, forbidding barbarous 
sports. This blend came to its flower 
and fruit with the Tory Evangelicals 
of the early Victorian years, who did 
go out to battle with the Devil in the 
old Puritan way and not infrequently 
found the Nonconformist conscience 
in the other camp. For if the ultimate 
test, the Articulus stantis aut cadentis 
Puritanismi is the question What have 
I done to-day for the Public? there is 


little doubt which side could have 
answered it with the clearer con- 
science. 
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ARs Gaudens’ hotel was in a 
side street, not far from the Louvre. 
They had begged for a quiet room, 
remembering the incessant, tormenting 
racket of Paris by night, and had been 
given two communicating ones at the 
back, or at least overlooking the 
baffling network of court and alley 
that seems always to lie behind the 
fagade of a Paris street. ‘The inner 
room gave into a dank well, surrounded 
on the two remaining sides by walls 
pierced with rows of windows, not, 
apparently, belonging to the hotel 
itself, but just agglutinated to it by 
some geological process. The outer 
room was lighter. It looked into a 
little street, a sort of shapeless cul de sac 
that received a tributary half-way down 
—a trickle of cobblestones oozing from 
between secretive blank walls — then, 
widening, slid round a corner, past a 
house with a solitary small window 
under its eaves. 

Judith disliked the rooms. ‘How 
grand — one each!’ she said quickly, to 
shatter the musty silence. 

The polished, sloping floors, the 
walls covered with chalky, black-and- 
grey striped paper, and meeting at odd 
angles, had a pasteboard look; and the 
strange, unstable, unreal appearance 
she had so often noticed in French hotel 
bedrooms was intensified by faded Du 


Barry damask curtains under scalloped 
pelmets, their heavy, theatrical folds 
looped up by gaskets to badly-fixed 
rosettes of stamped gilt metal. The 
curtains had an extraordinarily cynical 
air of lassitude, as though they had been 
drawn too often to screen the same 
futile comedy, The furniture, too, had 
the dingy smartness of a _ touring 
theatrical set, perpetually unloaded off 
a lorry to do duty for the evening’s 
show. ‘The rooms expressed a con- 
tempt amounting to insult: they hadn’t 
even taken the trouble to decide what 
they were intended to be, but were 
each as uncomfortable a mixture of 
bedroom anld salon as the pallid, 
elderly creature in black trousers and 
white apron, who had shown the 
visitors up, was of seedy waiter and 
slave-driven femme de chambre. 

It was only an ordinary double 
room, he assured them, the charge was 
no more; and Robert was quite pleased. 

“There'll be more chance of sleep- 
ing,’ he said to Judith, ‘ with a room 
apiece.’ And she reflected thankfully 
that she would be able to turn, and 
fidget, and sigh, if sleep would not 
come, without disturbing him. 

‘Where’s my sponge-bag?’ said 
Robert, when the waiter had gone. 
And then began the piecemeal un- 
packing that was so unsatisfactory, 
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because it would only mean packing 
all over again the next day. 

For they were off again next day; 
and everything had to be done in a 
hurry, there was so much to get in. 
Paris was a sort of religion, a devotion 
shared and yet personal to each, 
because of the shared and separate 
associations it represented. They 
would have to walk up the Parvis 
Notre-Dame, where the horse-chestnut 
trees, as always, would have gone a 
rusty brown; and Judith, if there was 
time, would slip inside for one glance 
at the blue rose-window in the north 
transept. They would go to the Place 
des Vosges, empty and silent as always, 
and laid out for their benefit in its 
slightly crumbling perfection. They 
would lean on the parapets by the 
river, look at shops on the Quai 
Voltaire, find their way perhaps to the 
Invalides, for the sake of the queerly 
different atmosphere of the little streets 
in that quarter. They would skim the 
cream of these remembered things, and 
in between would come the vivid, 
fleeting impressions they both sought, 
and Judith was beginning to fear. 
Gaping ends of houses half demolished, 
standing up like cliffs, striated with 
soot and ancient wallpapers that had 
backgrounded unguessed histories. The 
smells of shops, and the scraps of con- 
versation heard in passing, final, sharp 
as knives: ‘Ah, ben,’ qu’ j’y dis, ‘tu veux 
qu cam fasse” 

Paris, thought Judith, as they 
pierced her, has no pity. Ifit stopped 
to pity, it would have no courage left. 

The friends who had besought her 
to love Paris had not been happy 
people. Their philosophy had always 
seemed to her like the metal brocade 


that is woven on a black warp. Their 
enthusiasms, their loves, their intel- 
lectual pleasures all had an underside 
of negation and despair. At each visit 
to this Mecca of theirs she found the 
names of streets and places they had 
burned in upon her memory flashing 
out at her with more of a menace, less 
of romantic regret. 

Having washed, and bestowed a 
few of their belongings about the room, 
the Gaudens went out. In the Palais 
Royal a bill announced a performance 
of Tartuffe at the Comédie for that 
evening. 

‘T’d like to see Tartuffe,’ said Robert, 
and Judith was pleased. They'd never 
yet been to the theatre in Paris, and 
Paris spelt Moliére to them among so 
many other things. 

But then Robert felt sure he 
wouldn’t be able to pick up what they 
were saying on the stage. He’d rather 
go on reading the plays at home. 

So there was no need to bother 
about the tickets, and they sat for a 
moment in the Tuileries Gardens, 
where there were still splashes of bright 
colour in the beds. 

Then they went out to the Seine, 
the visible pulsing artery of the city, 
that winds under bridges, beneath 
barges, round the floating bath-houses, 
with more hint of purpose than any 
other river; and they came to the Parvis 
Notre-Dame. 

There was something to be done 
at Cook’s, so they lunched near the 
Madeleine, and a ’bus brought them 
back to the Bastille. After the rattle of 
the streets the Place des Vosges and the 
Ile St. Louis were more remote than 
ever, and the river more in league with 
that remoteness, lapping round the 
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sooty, tethered barges. They crossed 
over to the quays of the left bank, and 
went exploring new by-ways that were 
steeper and darker and fuller than ever 
of odd little shops and sharp fragments 
of talk. 

They turned the corner where 
Paris suddenly becomes a provincial 
town. They had stumbled on it once, 
and now it amused Robert to come to 
it each time by some fresh approach, 
making it a fresh surprise. The cobbled 
pavements were laid down along the 
cobbled street like untidy strips of 
carpet, curling at the edges, and billow- 
ing and sagging throughout their 
length. The tiled roofs had the same 
texture, drooping from house to house 
like faded shawls on huddled shoulders. 
The taxis that slid here and there like 
beetles seemed out of place; only an 
ancient fiacre could match the battered 
iron screens of the public conveniences. 
There were more of these here, and of 
newspaper kiosks and Japanese-hatted 
advertisement columns than in any 
other part of the city. A man had 
gathered a little crowd to watch him 
repair a skirt with ‘mend-a-tear.’ And 
at one of the turnings there was a 
strange little shop -a mere cupboard 
of the flimsiest construction, —an im- 
provisation of fifty years ago that only 
a cataclysm would ever dislodge. On 
its open shelves, and behind odd panes 
of glass, were books and prints, dusty, 
foxed, heterogeneous, that they in- 
spected every year with the same 
interest, without ever going in or 
buying anything. 

They wandered on, following some 
plan in Robert’s mind, and Judith let 
the stream of impressions flow over her, 
into her, with a feeling half of elation, 


half of apprehension. There was a 
disintegrating quality in the air. It set 
the atoms of which she was made 
further apart; she felt lighter, out of 
control, as though at a touch she might 
coalesce into something new. Every- 
thing trembled on the verge of change; 
and the people moving past her were 
no more their own masters. They 
strolled, or hurried, under some impel- 
ling influence, like the terrible little 
figures in Méryon’s etching of the 
Morgue. Their movements followed a 
calculated pattern, a sequence hidden 
from themselves. And this hurrying, 
dallying, incalculable rhythm was the 
body of something pressing against 
Judith’s body, harrying it, bruising it, 
reaching up to choke the breath from 
her throat. Above, where the roofs 
and chimney-pots cut patterns on the 
pale autumn sky, the spirit of the city 
brooded, remote and sad. 

Still following Robert’s plan, they 
came to the Boulevard St. Michel at 
lighting-up time, and found their little 
restaurant with its screens of privet 
bushes set out on the pavement in 
green boxes, that never changed from 
year to year. Here they sat, under the 
awning, and had ¢éte-de-veau and a 
bottle of good wine. 

Soon the next table was taken by 
a family, father, mother and a child of 
three or four. The woman was deadly 
tired. She looked as though she had 
spent the night in watching or in tears. 
‘I can’t eat,’ she said, pressing her 
hands to her temples. But the man 
reasoned with her, dully, obstinately, 
and at last she gave in, and he ordered 
some light dish for them both. The 
child sat spooning soup from a 
bowl, darting sharp glances at every- 
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thing from 
still. 

From the restaurant the Gaudens 
went to a large, lighted café-brasserie, 
and sat at a table outside watching the 
passers-by, spinning out their docks till 
it was time to go home to bed. 

As they sauntered down the boule- 
vard Judith felt an intense lassitude 
overtaking her. The pavements had 
absorbed the heat of the day and were 
giving it out again. There was a sultry 
warmth in the streets, cut suddenly 
across by the dankness of the river, on 
whose surface long streaks of light 
quivered like daggers pointing down- 
wards. Roofs and chimney-pots had 
melted into the blackness of the sky, 
shut down now like a lid over the tangle 
of light and noise. There was a reek 
of urinals and melons and _ tobacco- 
smoke, interpenetrated everywhere by 
fumes of petrol. The noise grew in 
intensity as the streets narrowed. A 
motor-’bus, with barely a yard of 
elbow-room, came crashing over the 
cobbles past the door of their hotel. 

‘Thank goodness we're on the 
other side,’ said Robert. ‘Foof, what 
a fug!’ 

The air was stagnant in their rooms, 
but they found at least comparative 
quiet. Some of the windows in the 
inner court were lighted, and figures 
moved behind the lowered venetian 
blinds, preparing for bed. From un- 
lighted rooms came sounds of coughing 
and murmured phrases. 

A glow from the bottom of the 
house lighted the cobbled street on the 
other side as far as the tributary passage 
and a clatter of crockery mingled with 
drifts of talk. 


There was not much to choose. 


eyes that were never 


Robert took the inner room, which was 
smaller, and they left the communi- 
cating door ajar in the hopes of a 
draught. 

There seemed little chance of 
sleep. The movement and noise of the 
streets streamed retrospectively through 
Judith’s brain like a river, lights flash- 
ing in it here and there. Each time it 
had carried her almost to the borders 
of unconsciousness some stir or clatter 
would send her spinning up-stream 
again, confused and miserable. She 
listened for sounds from Robert’s room, 
but all was quiet. Perhaps he had 
taken a sleeping-draught, or, in spite 
of the heat, pulled the bedclothes over 
his head to shut out the noise. She 
turned her pillow and sought her way 
to sleep past images of repose. To- 
morrow they would see the trees at 
Versailles standing like walls, immense, 
serene, gravely and consciously alive, 
but not bothering to be individual. 

She was drifting away beneath 
their massed serenity when the terrible 
cry shot through the silence like a rocket 
descending. A life fought its way out 
through the upper register of a voice 
that a mortal hurt was destroying, in 
separate short notes of anguish pitched 
incredibly high, descending, starring 
the darkness with points of fire. Judith’s 
heart missed a beat; and the cry rang 
out again, tracing the same arc of 
dropping notes. The notes were words, 
but indistinguishable. Then a growl, 
bestial but made of human speech, 
sprang out and buried itself, grunt, 
grunt, down to the hilt of the knife; 
and Judith heard a confused and 
dragging sound growing fainter down 
the street. The dwindling slither it 
made was so unbearable that the crack 
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of a revolver and shattering of glass 
further off came as a relief. 

After a minute Judith slid out of 
bed and crept to the window. The 
dull glow lighted the neck of street as 
far as the alley and a little beyond. 
Even the house at the end was faintly 
visible. The empty space had the air 
of a half-lighted stage, with blocks of 
unreal masonry masking the exits. 

From the dimness at the further 
end figures materialized, chalky-faced, 
casting strange shadows, suggesting in 
their attitudes a fantasy by Goya. 

It was the fixity of their attitudes 
that struck Judith as so horrible. Not 
a gesticulation, hardly a visible move- 
ment. Then the woman and the two 
young men swung together noiselessly, 
like puppets, and their words came 
muted, soft as plush, to Judith’s ears. 

‘Vous ne voulez pas y aller?’ from 
the woman. 

‘Je m’en mele pas. J’en ai soupé,’ 
from one of the men, while the other, 
ever so slightly, turned his head towards 
the open end of the street. 

The woman, in soundless, felt- 
soled shoes, almost swimming over the 
cobbles, came part-way towards the 
hotel. Her arms, bare to the elbow, 
hung at her side. Her head was bent, 
Judith could not see her face. She 
hesitated, turned about, and went 
down once more to the two young men. 
They seemed conferring. Pity perhaps 
hung in the balance. 

Then something quickened in the 
air, that had been there all the time: a 
poison, a horror. Concentrated, essen- 
tial, it was focussed a little to one side 
of the street, contemplating. The 
street, the windowless houses, the bestial 
cruelty, cowardly indifference, were a 


Night 


pattern of its composing. Judith too 
was a part of it, spectator and parti- 
cipant in one. An awareness swept 
through her and dispersed her in a sort 
of hideous ecstasy: she knew a Devil by 
his power. He triumphed in her, and 
she watched with him. 

After a while the woman came 
back and was absorbed into the build- 
ing. The young men slunk into the 
alley. 

Insidiously then a new sound 
worked itself into Judith’s conscious- 
ness, from beyond where she could see. 
It followed a curve still, but a little, 
flattened one, in the lowest, faintest 
tone of supplication. Longer and 
longer silences came between, and at 
last the silence was as empty as if a 
clock had stopped. 

In the silence Judith was still a 
part of the pattern. She crawled, like 
the street, between the blank walls 
whose roofs melted into upper black- 
ness, stained with the cry, the dragging 
slither, the brute passion and lingering 
agony. 

After an age of struggle she slowly 
drew herself in again, released her 
cramped fingers from the window-sill, 
and dragged herself to the com- 
municating door. 

She crept into the inner room, 
trying to make no noise; but her 
hand, groping in the darkness, struck 
the bed. 

‘Hullo! said Robert, conscious of 
the jar through the folds of sleep. 

‘Someone’s been murdered outside 
my window,’ said Judith, the words 
coming in jerks from her shaking jaws, 
‘I can’t stay in that room any more.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ murmured Robert, feel- 
ing out for the sleep that was being 
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dragged from him, and that he needed 
so much. 

‘No, really, I heard it all,’ said 
Judith, ‘I’m so sorry I’ve waked you, 
but may I stay here now? I'll lie very 
still.’ 

He rolled nearer the wall, making 
room for her, and sighed. 

“That sort of thing’s always happen- 
ing in Paris,’ he told her. ‘It’s no use 
taking any notice.’ 

She lay very straight and still, 
hoping she had not quite destroyed his 
sleep; hoping, if she said no more, the 
rest of it would not follow: We’ve had 
a war — what does a murder matter? 

Lying so still she became aware of 
the physical havoc that had been 
wrought in her. Her heart pounded 
like a sledge-hammer, choking her 
lungs; her tongue was dry and stiff, her 
mouth hung open like a panting dog’s. 
Her brain too was shaken into chaos; 
images tumbled about in it, night- 
marishly: she was possessed. 

At last she came up against the 
barrier. She saw the great red tide 
that had been dammed up trickling 
over it here and there, crawling down, 


infecting the earth as it ran. It was a 
straight, clean barrier that had been 
built across, but it would not hold the 
tide, there was too much that rotted on 
the other side. 

Robert and the others could look 
at it trickling down and not mind. 
And all at once she knew why. The 
end had been too sudden, the silence 
cutting across the roar of the guns too 
complete. As soon as ears grew used 
to it, the dreaded voices within would 
be audible, the numbness of the soul 
would give way to shattering agony. 
It was better to be deafened still, to go 
on seeing what one had been used to 
seeing all those years. The poison that 
lingered in the alley-ways was safer 
than the clean air. 

She lay there riven by her plunging 
heart, breathless, her tongue rasping 
against her palate; but she was quieter 
now. Her mind had found a direction; 
she saw what remained for her to do. 
She had not to fight the horror that was 
flooding her, but to go down under it 
of her own will into hell, not grudging 
her terror and pity. 


The Revival of Lying 
by W. Force Stead 


Oscar WILDE wrote an 
essay on the Decay of Lying. Some will 
remember that he took a serious view 
of the situation. The decline in 
literature and the other arts, which was 
so manifest in Victorian England, was 
shown to be due to the decay of this 
fundamental art. Realism had taken 
the place of imagination. And what is 
so unreal as realism? 

But I belong to a later age and a 
more developed culture. I was born 


in the United States, and after some 


years’ exile, returning to my native 
country, I have made a discovery. 
The late Victorians did not know, but 
nevertheless it is true, that there was 
born in the blue-grass region of Ken- 
tucky, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, a man destined to show that 
there is no decay, but rather, in this 
generation of ours, a glorious revival of 
lying. He isa genuine historical figure; 
at the same time he is to be considered 
as something of a symbolical figure as 
well. I would even set him forth as a 
personification of the age we live in. 
His talents were in part hereditary, 
as all will acknowledge who enjoyed 
the privilege of conversing with his 
father. Oscar Wilde objected to the 
theory that any man is a born liar. 
But I assert that the seed of incredible 


things was sown at the moment of my 
hero’s conception, although I should 
be the first to recognize that the seed 
could never have prospered and yielded 
such extravagant fruit unless it had 
been subjected to intensive cultivation. 
He began life modestly as the son of a 
poor farmer, and he always spoke in a 
modest, engaging manner, as is suitable 
to one who is speaking with the sim- 
plicity of the lies that are within him. 
Little did his mother think as he 
nestled in her breast; little did his 
father think as he dandled the boy on 
his knee; little did either of his parents 
think as he babbled his first baby 
words and toddled about their humble 
shanty, that when grown to man’s 
estate this child would far surpass his 
father, and attract visitors who came 
from a distance for no other purpose 
than to witness his astonishing depar- 
tures from the truth. 

The man indeed became an artist, 
and it was refreshing, after the weedy 
specimens which we have sometimes 
noticed in Chelsea, Bloomsbury and 
Greenwich Village, to find that here 
was an artist who was every inch a man. 
He was large and rawboned from his 
youth upward, likewise from his feet 
upward. The thickness of his ankles 
was a fair prophecy of the length, 
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breadth and thickness of his feet; and 
those who inferred from the large bones 
of his wrists that the hands might be 
equally large also were not mistaken. 
His fingers were like corn-cobs. In his 
modest way he claimed to be something 
under seven feet in height, and this was 
as near as he ever came to the truth. I 
have taken the trouble to enquire at 
the village store where he bought his 
reach-me-downs, and the storekeeper 
allowed him six feet and three inches. 
This upstanding figure was only a little 
marred by sloping shoulders and a 
scholarly stoop, which grew upon him 
from the long hours of thought required 
for the cultivation of his genius. 

We might have said that his face 
was handsome, if it had been different. 
To give any idea of the peculiar assort- 
ment of his features is almost as difficult 
as to convey any impression of the 
peculiar splendour of his lying. Diffi- 
cult though it be, a few points must be 
attempted. What the ears lacked in 
size they gained by being set forward 
at an acute angle to the head, as though 
nature had designed them to catch any 
useful rumours which might come 
floating by. The eyes were not so large 
and glowing as one would expect in a 
man of genius, nor was the head of 
especially noble. proportions; in fact, 
it was rather sawed off behind, and the 
brow was disappointing. However, 
the important thing in a man’s life is 
not the size or shape of the head, but 
what is in it. And what was in this 
man’s head went beyond the realms of 
knowledge. I am of the opinion that 
his nose was intended to be a long 
Roman nose, but having come down as 
far as the bridge, which was of good 
proportions, it hooked inward, and 
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ended abruptly. His upper lip seemed 
to tell you that it belonged to a small 
mouth, but the lower lip spoke out 
plainly and said that it belonged to a 
large mouth. Thus were the lips from 
birth predisposed to inconsistencies. 
His chin, which was small, wore un- 
expectedly in the middle a pretty 
dimple. There was a wart beside it. 
The general effect of these features 
resembled but was more agreeable than 
a modern portrait study. 


II 


He was always affable and easy of 
approach. Many a day when he was 
plodding after his horse and plough, he 
would leave them half-way down the 
furrow and come and lean on the fence 
to oblige us with one of his little con- 
versational pieces. This was the more 
obliging of him because his under- 
takings were many and various. During 
those far-off years when the Volstead 
Act was supposed to be in force, he was 
engaged in no less than three major 
pursuits, any one of which might have 
been enough for an ordinary man. He 
was farming, he was boot-legging, and 
he was employed as a Government 
agent for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. He accepted this Government 
office, he said, not with the low motive 
of drawing a salary, but from a 
patriotic sense of the importance of 
keeping up a supply of good liquor and 
putting down the fellows who made bad 
liquor. These unworthy citizens were 
often his rivals, but, as he explained, 
that was not his fault. 

‘Why shucks,’ he said, ‘look at the 
stuff these bums are selling.’ 
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He described, in illustration of this 
remark, some liquor he had been com- 
pelled to buy when his still was not in 
working order. As soon as he got it 
home and took a swig at it, he had a 
kind of suspicion that it was bad, so he 
corked it up and put it away overnight 
in the cellar. When he came down in 
the morning, be-dog-gone if it hadn’t 
eaten the cork away, and when he took 
it outdoors and poured it on the ground, 

‘Will you believe me,’ he said, ‘it 
killed an oak tree.’ 

Then he added, as an afterthought, 
that it was a good thing he only drank 
a pint of that liquor; if he had finished 
the quart, he reckoned it might have 
been bad for him. The only honest 
thing to do was to hook his prohibition 
badge on and go and suppress a still 
that made stuff like that, and then 
come home and get his own rigged up 
in working order. 

‘How is the shooting this year?’ I 
enquired on another occasion. 

‘Not so good. Not enough birds 
about for real shooting. Took my old 
rifle out the other evening about dusk, 
had six cartridges and only got seven 
birds. I always calculate to sight one 
bird behind another and then plug a 
bullet through the two of’em. It saves 
time and trouble. When you wing two 
of ’em like that, and they’re flying in 
opposite directions, then that’s what I 
call shooting.’ 

Speaking of misfortune, I men- 
tioned a bad accident I met with when 
we struck an icy patch and my car ran 
off the road. He listened attentively, 
pulling a piece of red orchard grass and 
chewing on it until I finished. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I guess the only 
thing to do in times like that is to keep 


your nut screwed on, like I did the time 
we went over a precipice.’ 

‘How was that?’ I enquired. 

He gave a careful account of what 
had gone wrong with his steering gear, 
a necessary explanation because he was 
driving, but the accident was wholly 
unexpected, because it occurred in 1930 
and he had never had any trouble with 
the car since he bought it second-hand 
back in'1921. It caught him all of a 
sudden as he came round a sharp bend 
in the road, with a forty-five foot drop, 
or forty-six foot drop, to be exact, over 
a precipice, and not a rail fence or any- 
thing to stop him. 

‘I can tell you,’ he said, ‘she sailed 
over pretty; just took to it like a bird, 
with forty-six foot of pure air between 
us and the ground.’ 

He wouldn’t have worried much, 
but he had the wife and children on 
board, so he stood up in the car, shout- 
ing out to them : 

‘Keep your seats, please!’ 
and by standing first on one foot and 
then on the other, he kept the old tin 
lizzy balanced all right; if she tipped to 
the left, he leaned on his right foot, and 
when she began to keel over to the 
right, he pressed down on his left foot. 

“By quick footwork,’ he said, ‘I had 
her plumb level by the time we struck 
the ground; we lit on all four wheels at 
once, and just kept rolling along. 
Never did a speck of harm, except we 
buckled up the right-hand mudguard.’ 

He put the piece of red orchard 
grass in his mouth and chewed on it for 
a time, receiving with modest diffidence 
my congratulations on his presence of 
mind. 

It would be profane —I mean, it 
would be unfair and injurious to his 
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work as an artist, ifone were to examine 
too closely into the technical difficulties 
of his story. As Oscar Wilde pointed 
out in The Decay of Lying, the genuine 
liar is not concerned with the improb- 
abilities of his art, and it is not for us 
matter-of-fact people to question the 
reality of the world which he creates. 

“After all,’ says Wilde, ‘what is a 
fine lie? Simply that which is its own 
evidence. If a man is sufficiently 
unimaginative to produce evidence in 
support of a lie, he might just as well 
speak the truth at once.’ 

What I liked about my friend was 
that he never produced any evidence, 
and there was thus no reason why he 
should ever speak the truth. 


III 


Quite by accident I discovered 
that he sometimes varied his usual 
round of farming, boot-legging, and 
suppressing illicit stills. I happened to 
find him one day digging a ditch by the 
roadside, and I remarked, by way of 
opening the conversation, that I didn’t 
know he was a road-mender among 
other things. 

‘A road mender?” he said, with a 
slightly injured air, ‘Pll bet you I’ve 
built half the roads in this county; or 
anyway they wouldn’t a-been built but 
forme. Every time the contractors get 
in a jamb, they go to work and get me 
to straighten ’em out. Not that I know 
anything about road-making. Hell no. 
What they want me for is to handle 
men. I handle niggers by cussing and 
Irishmen by fighting, but what takes 
the most handling is these here colonels 
up and down the country. You get a 
road laid out on a fair course from one 
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place to another, and sure-as-shooting, 
you run into a colonel’s mint bed, or 
something he won’t have dug up. 

‘Look at the time they had with 
that old crap-shooter over to Towson. 
He didn’t mind the road going past the 
side of his house, because he could sit 
on the porch and see the girls riding by. 
But he had six blame locust trees in the 
way, and he swore that the first man to 
cut down one of those trees would be 
dead before the tree was. So they had 
to send for me. 

*“Colonel,” I says, “the trouble 
with those locust trees is, that they’re 
growing on the east side of your house, 
and they are as good as wasted like that. 
Now, if they were growing on the west 
side, they'd shade the porch when 
you're sitting out there on a hot after- 
noon.” 

*“T guess that’s about right,” says 
the colonel. 

‘““Then I’m going to move them 
for you.” 

‘ “Flow are you going to do that?” 
says he. 

““Colonel,”’ I says, ““you leave it to 
me.” 

‘He never said a word; he knew I 
was the man for a stratagem. 

‘Well, I set the gang to work and 
we dug six big holes on the west side of 
the house. Then I took a day off to do 
some figgering and calculating. And 
believe me, I sat up late and burnt the 
midnight oil. But by sun-up the next 
morning I had the figgers right. 

‘So I bores a hole by the side of 
each of them locust trees, pours in the 
right amount of dynamite, and touches 
’em off. That’s how I did it. Blowed 
’em clean over the house and straight 
down into the holes on the other side. 
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‘By the time the colonel came down 
to breakfast, we had the earth shovelled 
in and trodden down. He never waited 
for his coffee. He came straight out 
and shook hands with me; said he’d 
been a-shooting all his life, but he be- 
goldurned if that weren’t the best shot 
he ever did see.’ 


IV 


I began to suspect something. 
Here was a master of fiction who had 
never written a word, a magician who 
could raise a plain mole-hill of fact into 
a many-coloured mountain of imagina- 
tion. It was the same when he de- 
scribed the difficulty he experienced in 
getting home after an Egg-Nog party 
one New Year’s Eve. What might have 
seemed a sordid incident became an 
adventure of epic grandeur. 

I heard that he had come into town 
to market and remained to gossip, and 
I found him, not like Agricola at the 
plough, but seated in a dim sanctum 
at the back of the village store. It was 
a winter’s day and he was enjoying 
some hours of well-earned leisure. He 
and a circle of fellow artists were 
gathered together round one of those 
egg-shaped stoves with their chairs 
tilted back, a look of reminiscence in 
their eyes, and a bottle circulating from 
hand to hand; it is even possible that 
several bottles were, or had _ been, 
circulating, and it is also possible that 
the circulating bottle is responsible for 
a slight alteration in the style of his 
narrative. His manner was lacking in 
some of its suave moderation of tone 
and the grammar a little shaky in its 
joints. Nevertheless, the Voice of the 
Age is unmistakable. 


‘Cold?’ he said, taking up some- 
one’s reminiscence of a spell of hard 
weather, ‘What about New Year’s Eve, 
come five year ago? There was some 
weather for you! Jimminy criminy, it 
got me down, I can tell you. Id been 
to my brother-in-law’s, and didn’t have 
anything in particular, only about six 
bottles of beer, and some egg-nog, and 
some hot rum, and some peach brandy, 
and some apple-jack, and about four 
gins, and a pint of corn liquor to wash 
it down; nothing in particular, only 
what you’d expect at a little family 
jamboree. Well, Sir, when I come out 
of that house it was cold; believe me, 
boys, it was cold. It got me all of a 
sudden. 

‘Why, cripes, you know that 
amount of booze wouldn’t hurt any- 
body. It was the cold, I’m telling you. 
I’ve lived forty-seven years and never 
felt anything like it. It done me in. 
Yes, Sir! It hit me in the head, it hit 
me in the eyes, it hit me in the nose, it 
hit me in the mouth. It hit me all over 
and all ofa sudden. It made my head 
go round, it made my eyes go round, it 
made my nose go round. Great-day- 
in-the-morning! It made the whole 
durn world go round, same as if the 
North Pole slipped up on the ice and 
set us all a-humming. 

‘Soon as I got off the front porch, 
I saw the trees a-whirling round, and 
the stars whirling fast’n the trees, round 
and round, like a sky full of comets 
with their tails of flaming fire. I heard 
the fire in ’em a-roaring, and the wind 
whistling in the hickory trees like a 
million jay birds. 

‘Gol-ding-it, boys, that was some 
weather! 

‘Well, Sir, I got down to the gate, 
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slipping and sliding, and raring and 
tearing, and there I seen the gate going 
round, round and round, like a streak 
on a spinning top. Dog-gone-you, I 
says, I’ll catch you! So I lit out after 
the gate and busted myself up against 
atree. Hold ona minute, I says, we'll 
have him on the next round. It come 
spinning round in about a second, and 
I makes a dive for him and gets hung 
up in a fence down by the flicker woods. 
I steadies up and waits till it comes 
round again and makes another dive 
for him, and gets hung up in a bramble 
patch down by the turnip field. 

“Well, Sir, I never could figger out 
how I got through that gate; speck I 
must a-fell through it one time when I 
wasn’t looking. 

‘Anyhow, there I was out in the 
road. It was one of these white oyster 
shell roads, and I could see him all 
right, but it wouldn’t keep in one place. 
No sooner saw him in one place, than 
there it was over in another place. 
Sometimes it was rising, sometimes he 
was falling, sometimes she was waving 
across the sky like a string of white 
ribbons. Then again he was all split 
up into circles and triangles and tee- 
squares, like a crazy quilt. 

‘Well, Sir, I faced round one way, 
and the road rose up and hit me in the 
eye, and I faced round another way, 
and a chunk flew up and hit me in the 
back of my head. Yes, Sir-ree, it 
knocked me flat. Laid me out. I was 
skeered, I’m telling you. I lit out and 
took to the fields. I was getting across 
the fields all right till I come to the 
pond down by our cow-shed. And 
damn-my-buttons if the pond warnt 
a-waltzing round. 

‘ “Hold on,” I says, “I know where 


you're a-setting.” But I didn’t. If I 
turned north, there it was to the north 
of me, if I turned south, there he was 
to the south of me; I swings round to 
the east, and there she was to the east 
of me, and I swings round all of a 
sudden to the west, and there he was 
plumb to the west of me. 

“‘Dod-blast-you, I says, I’ll jump 
acrost you. So I takes my coat off, 
stands back, and gets a running start, 
and landed bang through the ice and 
up to my neck in ice-water. Well, Sir, 
it takes a poison to kill a poison, and 
that water was so poisonous cold, it 
warmed me up. That’s a fact. I 
climbed out and got home all right, 
but as soon as I opened the front door, 
the oil froze in the lamp, and there I 
was in the dark, with my pants frozen 
on me as hard as iron posts, so hard as 
I couldn’t bend my legs enough to get 
upstairs. I thinks to myself, the wife 
might be a-looking over the bannisters, 
and you always wants to show your 
best side to your wife, boys, so I lifts 
my hat perlitely and says : 

~“Pardon "me it “I 
pants.” 

‘Then I strips myself and leaves 
them icebergs in the hall. 

‘When our nigger man Sam comes 
round in the morning, he says to my 
father-in-law: 

‘*?Teed, boss, I’se ’fraid some- 
thing’s done happened to Master Willie; 
when I come ’cross de medder I seen 
his hat and coat a-resting out beside de 
pond and a great big hole in de ice. 
It sure would be a powerful pity if 
anything happened to Master Willie; 
he’s de main upkeep of dis place and 
de finest gentleman in dis neighbour- 
hood.” 
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‘“<That’s a fact,” says my father- 
in-law, “‘he’s the finest gentleman ever 
married one of my thirteen daughters, 
but I reckon Master Willie is all right. 
When I come out my door this morn- 
ing, I seen his shirt-tail hanging over 
the bannisters, his socks on the stairs, 
his gumboots on the back porch, and 
his pants standing up in the front hall 
frozen stiff as two boards.” 

‘Yes, Sir, and when I comes down, 
kind of late that morning, there they 
were, still standing up in the front hall, 
frozen as hard as when I got out of 
them. 

‘Jimminy-criminy, boys, that was 
some weather!’ 


Vi) 


It was at this point in my hero’s 
biography that I recognized in him a 
man of destiny, the Spirit of the Age, a 
portent in literature and the arts. 

Ah, yes, my hero, I thought, 
although not yourself a gifted musician, 
yet when you heard the stars roaring 
and the wind whistling like a million 
jay birds, you were enjoying an antici- 
pation of modern music. In your 
pursuit of the flying gate, you were the 
modern man trying to catch up with 
our managed currency. Even if you 
have never created any masterly strokes 

- with crayon and brush, yet when you 
saw the road split up into triangles and 
tee-squares, like a crazy quilt, you were 
enjoying a foretaste of modern painting. 
And throughout the whole of this saga, 
especially in the emphasis upon your 
sobriety, I feel the steadfast glow of 
your genius for the art which is funda- 
mental to all arts. 

As I listened, my heart became 


glad within me; there had been no 
decay of lying! Rather, a grand 
revival. Encouragement came to me 
like sweet incense, like spring-time 
returning to the barren woods and 
fields. We Americans, I felt sure, 
would not have to suffer any longer 
under the stigma of that cruel passage 
in Wilde’s essay: 

‘The crude commercialism of 
America, its materialising spirit, its 
indifference to the poetical side of 
things, and its lack of imagination and 
of high unattainable ideals, are entirely 
due to that country having adopted for 
its national hero a man who, according 
to his own confession, was incapable of 
telling a lie.’ 

But for some time now our quon- 
dam hero, who could not tell a lie, has 
been declining in popularity; his small 
remnant of esteem is due entirely to 
the efforts of those who have studiously 
debunked him, revealing to us a George 
Washington who smoked, drank, 
gambled and told lies like the rest of 
us. The trouble with George Washing- 
ton and Americans generally is that 
they have not been able to tell enough 
lies, or not enough really big ones. 
This is perhaps the only defect in our 
national character which has been 
overlooked in London and Paris. We 
have often been blamed for our defi- 
ciency in literature and the other arts. 
The truth is, as may be inferred from 
Wilde’s essay, we have not been able to 
write and paint as well as the English- 
man and Frenchman because we have 
not been able to lie as monstrously. 

But in my hero I saw the coming 
of our glory. I saw in him the soul of 
the new age; the new deal. I was able 
to foresee the time when the perennial 
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politicians and labour-agitators would 
not be the only liars abroad in the land. 
No, indeed.. The time was coming 
when those who used to be sober hard- 
headed men, dealing only in facts and 
figures, men like bankers, industrial 
Magnates, investment experts, bond- 
salesmen — all would be liars. Govern- 
ments, spending in excess of their 
income, would not be getting into debt, 
but creating credits. I actually foresaw 
the coming of the Brain Trust, with its 
members letting loose their brain- 
storms in clouds of darkness illuminated 
by the lightning of wild miscalculations. 

And while these were fertilising the 
soil I saw the new age in the arts, 
modern poets, modern novelists, 
modern painters, modern sculptors, 
modern musicians. 

I was full of hope and glory. 

And yet there is one passage in 
Wilde’s essay which even now worries 
me -— that portion in which he would 
persuade us that Life imitates Art. He 
gives many examples from the past to 
show how art sets the fashion which 
life follows; for instance, no sooner had 
the work of the pre-Raphaelite Painters 
been accepted by the public, than life 
produced a generation of ladies who 
resembled in face and form the dreams 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 

With that as the rule, I wonder 
what will happen when life reproduces 
our modern art? There are things 
being done now-a-days in the world of 
artistic creation which have never been 
done before; I admire them for their 
modernity, but I prefer them to remain 
in the world of art, as far removed from 


life as possible. There is our modern 
sculpture, for instance, in which the 
human form is rendered in hunks and 
chunks, and the brow is flattened out 
to remove any trace of a brain. And 
there is our modern poetry : 


‘spring slattern of seasons you 
have dirty legs and a muddy 
petticoat, drowsy is your 
mouth your eyes are sticky.’ 


And again there is the new movement 
in prose essays and stories in which the 
characters converse after this manner: 
‘Generale Erving told me over the 
telephone that he wanted to fix up 
everything. It was all right but it 
would be all right and Arthur was not 
at all there but he Generale Erving 
would see him was I willing. Yes I was 
willing but not so willing that I was 
willing to be refusing anything before 
I said it. I was not giving and refusing 


anything. I was willing. Yes. Yes 
said Generale I understand.’ 
Well, well; that may be so. But 


when I read our modern literature, or 
examine our modern sculpture, or visit 
an exhibition of paintings in the New 
Style, and reflect that the plastic soul 
of the world may shape our wives and 
sweethearts after these models, then I 
know, if that happens, I shall take to 
celibacy or worse. 

Nevertheless, here it is, the modern 
movement, in full flower, or at least in 
full vegetation. Is it not art? Not 
realism, but real art, great art, pro- 
duced by and praised by a generation 
of great liars. 
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| } estchester, Pennsylvania. 


Taken out by kindly middle-aged 
American spinster and shown the 
scene of the battle on the Brandywine 
River. It is Sunday afternoon in early 
summer and various picnic parties are 
dotted over the landscape; young 
women in light summer dresses, etc. 
My hostess drones on about the battle. 
but I am much more interested in the 
young women. Too many battles. 
I’ve seen a couple myself, including 
some of the confusion near Ypres, and 
my own conviction is that nobody 
knows exactly what happened, but that 
the historians tidy it all up afterwards. 
Nevertheless, some of the young women 
were very charming. 

Afterwards I return with my 
hostess to her boarding-house in West- 
chester. Dinner of fried chicken in an 
atmosphere of elderly colonels. Ice 
cream and coffee. Ye gods, what 
coffee! I propose to spend my time 
in this country drinking coffee and 
spouting philosophic generalizations. 
Americans lap them up like cream! 

Young woman behind cigar coun- 
ter in Philadelphia hotel lobby, in the 
act of selling me a packet of cigarettes, 
suddenly inquires: 

“Where do you come from?’ 
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I tell her that I come from Ireland, 
and we have quite a conversation. 
She says her mother came from Ireland. 
They all do. Evidently the correct 
place to come from. 


Philadelphia. Superlatively efficient 
telephone instrument in the apartment 
hall, in which your nickel or your 
dime has scarcely ceased to tinkle 
before a metallic-sounding female robot 
has sprung into existence at the other 
end of the wire. 

Only wish I had something really 
important to communicate through 
this magnificent apparatus of commu- 
nication. 


Chicago. My room number in the 
hotel is 2002, which is somehow not 
very encouraging. Admire panorama 
of floodlit skyscrapers from window. 
Read the Bible provided by the 
Gideons. No results. Feel like going 
out to get drunk, if I only knew the 
right place to get drunk in. 

Go for long walk along Michigan 
Boulevard instead. Don’t like this city. 
Too far from the sea. Lakes no substi- 
tute, as I have discovered in Hungary. 
Would go mad here in the summer time. 
This comes of being born on an island. 
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Peoria. This is one of the places 
American vaudeville comedians make 
wise cracks about. Hackensack, I 
understand, another. Like Wigan and 
Runcorn in England. Trust the come- 
dians to know their job. 


Denver. Explore the streets in the 
evening, inspired by Judge Lindsay. 
Nothing doing. The young women of 
Denver most attractive, but if they’re 
doing any flaming, it must be in 
private. The atmosphere here so 
electric that I don’t blame them if they 
do. Retire to hotel and try to sleep, 
but whether it’s the altitude or the air 
of suppressed excitement with which 
this town seems ready to burst, I spend 
a restless night. 

In the wash-room of the train 
beyond Denver an elderly ‘drummer’ 
taps me on the shoulder while I am 
shaving. 

‘Where you bound for, brother?’ 

‘Los Angeles.’ 

“You married?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, believe me, brother, you’re 
bound for a fest world!’ 


Salt Lake City. Visit the State 
Capitol by night with a young engineer 
whom I met in the hotel. From a 
balcony we get a magnificent view of 
the lights of the city below. He tries 
to explain to me some of the inner 
history of Utah, and I try to explain to 
him some of the inner history of 
Ireland. In the end we both give up, 
baffled. 

Much more interested in listening 
to the engines of a night mail 
*plane overhead. That, for some 
reason, seems to both of us much 


more enthralling than the history of 
Utah. 


‘The bright and bitter cities down 
the West.’ Whoever wrote that exactly 
caught the atmosphere of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Life here ought to be exquisite, but 
isn’t. An exotic, poisonous flavour 
seeps in from the Orient, unsettling to 
Europeans. Probably all right to be 
born here, but give me Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia in a snowstorm; 
or the hard green sea off the coast of 
Connecticut. IfI lived for long in this 
damnably monotonous sunlight I 
should become either a sexual maniac 
or a drug fiend. 

All the young women in Los 
Angeles seem to be beautiful, and all 
the young men tall and handsome. 
But what have they got inside their 
skulls? Lilian Symes right when she 
described California as ‘Attica minus 
the intellect’. 


Portland, Oregon. ‘This is better. 
Travelling all day through deep green 
forest. Could love this state. Must be 
what Spengler has described as ‘ Faus- 
tian man’. 


Victoria, B.C. Rain at last. The 
atmosphere of Canada provincial in a 
sense which I have never experienced 
in the U.S. Feel as if I were about to 
drive out in an open carriage and have 
muffins for tea. Must be the police- 
man’s helmets. Prefer the suppressed 
excitement of Seattle. 

Vancouver. More rain and more 
provincial. The voyage from Victoria 
here magnificent. Hundreds (or so it 
seemed) of wooded islands. But now 
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that I am at last in the city of Van- 
couver itself, I feel as if I were enve- 
loped in an intellectual feather bed. 
Must get out of this place. Driven out 
to see parks and other sights. Unim- 
pressed. The colouring not a patch 
on Ireland and mere size a considera- 
tion which impresses only children. 

The Rockies. Dull (see remarks 
above). More excitement in the Coolin 
of Skye. 

Ottawa. Dull. Don’t like syn- 
thetic capitals. The only excitement 
here is that the hotel opposite goes on 
fire. 

Toronto. Dark and _ forbidding. 
Like a kind of Presbyterian jungle. 
Must get out of this too. 

Montreal. In touch with Europe 
again. But even here, in its most 
crowded and cosmopolitan city, I am 
oppressed by the atmosphere of pro- 
vinciality which hangs over Canada 
like a cloud. Due, I suppose, to the 
fact that there are so few Canadians 
to people this enormous country. 


New York. Back to civilization, if 
not to culture. 42nd Street becoming 
the hub of the Western world. Visit 
the Roxy Picture Theatre. See a good 
picture and a superb ballet, and hear 
a first-rate symphony orchestra — all 
for seventy-five cents. The orchestra 
plays Gerswhin’s Rhapsody in Blue, the 
signature tune of this celluloid century. 
Good. Crankshafts revolving and pis- 
tons reciprocating. After all, it is 
something to sit in a comfortable seat 
and listen to music, including jazz 
music, M. Paul Morand to the con- 
trary. Beware of people who cannot 
enjoy what everyone else in their 
century enjoys. But then a Frenchman 
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doesn’t belong to his century; he 
belongs to la France; and sometimes, 
publish it not in the Hound and Horn 
lest the daughters of Bloomsbury and 
Greenwich Village hear and be afraid, 
la France is a bit dull. 


Washington, D.C. Havea fierce argu- 
ment with a negro porter on the train, 
and am told afterwards that this is 
not done, especially in the District of 
Columbia. Respect my host’s opinion, 
since he knows more about it than I do, 
but in the circumstances the porter’s 
colour had nothing to do with the 
case, and I would have argued with 


anybody, black, white, brown or 
yellow. 
Lodged at the Cosmos Club. 


Introduced at lunch to General Persh- 
ing, to our instant mutual dislike. 
He spots me for an ‘intellectual,’ and 
I spot him for a big he-man with hair 
on his chest. Thinking it over, con- 
clude that he scored an ‘outer’ and 
I scored a bull’s-eye. 

Taken out to supper in an apart- 
ment to meet some ‘interesting people’. 
Would run a mile to get away from 
‘interesting people’, but when in Wash- 
ington one must not interrupt the 
Washingtonians. Lady with prominent 
teeth and that desperate look in the eye 
which seems to afflict the middle-aged 
female American addresses me in the 
worst French I have ever heard. Don’t 
know what she expects me to do, but 
at any rate I don’t do it. 

Would much rather have spent 
the evening in Child’s or Horn & 
Hardhart’s. But then perhaps they 
don’t have such places in Washington. 

Mount Vernon. Exquisite peace. 
In surroundings like this a man can 
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make up his mind about what he 
wanted to do in life. The eighteenth 
century the only one that attracts me 
as much as my own, and the flower of 
that century grew to perfection in 
English, Irish and American country 
houses. Still, it’s something to have 
tasted the excitement of Broadway on 
a fine October night. 

The Lincoln Memorial. The noblest 
in the Western world. Envy the 
Americans their short, clear-cut and 
intelligible history; also their great 
statesman. Compared with him our 
Anglo-Irish political hucksters, like 
Castlereagh and Company, sink to the 
stature of pigmies. 

Remember that last week in the 
window of a drug store on Park 
Avenue, New York, I saw photographs 
of the dead on the field of Gettysburg. 
This brings home the comparative 
shortness of American history; also, by 
contrast, the comparative age of the 
art, if it is an art, of the modern war 
correspondent. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains. Motor 
through Staunton, the birthplace of 
President Wilson. Don’t know what my 
reactions to that eminent statesman are, 
if any; to me he remains an enigma; a 
photograph of teeth and glasses; and 
beyond them his personality eludes 
me. Pince-nez et preterea nthil. 

Drop down into Charlottesville. 
This is beginning to be more my idea of 
Virginia. Find rooms in a boarding- 
house full of what appear to me, in 
my ignorance, to be elderly colonels, 
slightly tobacco-stained, and the usual 
desiccated middle-aged ladies. Am go- 
ing to enjoy this. This is America. 

After supper we stroll into the 
campus of the University of Virginia. 


An almost tropical-looking moon is 
rising over the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and at an open window overlooking 
the campus someone is playing a 
guitar. Understand now why people 
are always singing about the South. 
Would sing about it myself, and, after 
all, I’m not very far south yet. 

On the way back to our boarding- 
house we visit a soda fountain full of 
the most beautiful young women and 
the most attractive young men I have 
ever set eyes on. Students, I presume, 
of the University. Oh to be young, to 
have no past full of bursting shells, 
machine-gun barrages, and fever — and 
to be a student at the University of 
Virginia! 

On second thoughts, however, that 
is nonsense. It is the past, full of star- 
shells and explosions, and the fact 
that practically the whole of my 
generation is dead, or as good as dead, 
that makes me see these young people 
in perspective. They don’t see that way; 
and probably if one could see into their 
hearts, their hearts are anxious and 
fretful, as only the heart of youth 
can be —so that all this pother about 
cheu fugaces is sheer sentimentality. 

Also, incidentally, all this human 
interest has crowded out the fact that, 
architecturally, the University of Vir- 
ginia is the kind of thing I have 
dreamed about all my life and have 
never seen in Gothic-ridden Europe. 
I don’t know who the architect was — 
was it Jefferson himself! — but, who- 
ever he was, he was a heaven-sent 
genius. 


Monticello. There is a world of 
pathos in Jefferson’s gadgets to-day. 
The surroundings here, even the house 
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itself, more beautiful than at Mount 
Vernon; yet the effect, at any rate 
upon me, is not altogether one of 
unity and peace. Washington, judging 
from the atmosphere of his home, seems 
to me to have realized himself perfectly 
within his limitations; Jefferson, with 
his streaks of genius, to have reached 
out after worlds that were beyond his 
space and time limits—hence the 
slight blurring of his image in the 
world that we look back to to-day. 


Annapolis. Lunch on_ soft-shell 
crab in the famous hostelry where the 
Navy brings its sweethearts. Here is 
heartbreak too. Probably that young 
lieutenant loves the wrong girl; or 
the wrong girl loves him; at any rate, 
as we say in Ireland, ‘the pigs will run 
through it’ in the latter end — unless 
they are extraordinarily lucky. 

Walk through what can only be 
described as ‘old world’ streets to the 
Naval Academy. Remember, for some 
reason, a film which I saw recently 
in Philadelphia, called ‘Old Ironsides’. 
It struck me at the time that the U.S. 
were in process of working up (or 
recreating, if that sounds like European 
complacency) a ‘naval tradition’ by 
every means in their power, including 
the cinema. Well, as a neighbour of a 
power whose naval tradition reached 
its peak some time ago, I wish them 
joy of it. But couldn’t they employ 
their magnificent young men at some- 
thing better? Hand them out their pay 
for nothing, for example, and let them 
breed to their hearts’ content with 
their equally magnificent young 
women, and stop playing with guns? 
Then what a race we should see —and 
I don’t see who’s going to attack it. 


Visit the mausoleum which is 
supposed to contain the body of Paul 
Jones. Remember that he came from 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and went back 
there to settle a grudge. Also fought 
a battle off Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim, 
at the mouth of Belfast Lough; served 
the Empress of Russia (so far as I 
know, purely in a military sense!); 
and finally died in Paris. Then the 
U.S. decided that they must have a 
‘naval tradition’, so they had a°good 
rumble round in a Parisian churchyard 
by torchlight, found a sizeable-looking 
coffin, and transported it back to 
America. So old Paul —at least they 
think it’s Paul —arrived in Annapolis 
as the Father of the American Navy. 

And now we shall never know till 
the Last Trump —if then — firstly, if 
they really did get the right man, and, 
secondly, if they did, just what he 
thought about the Empress of Russia. 


Baltimore. More soft-shell crab, 
and Chesapeake sea food generally. 
Really good clam chowder is, I should 
say, at a rough estimate, one of the 
chief (American) ends of man. 

Taken out riding. Haven’t been 
on a horse since the war, but needn’t 
have been nervous, for my fifteen stone 
takes the shine out of the poor brute 
at once — with the result that I am 
always two fields behind my com- 
panions, and covered with sweat. 
This evidently a bit of a shock to the 
others, who, like all good Americans, 
have been taken in by that faker Don 
Byrne and imagine that in Ireland 
we spend our entire lives in the saddle, 
only descending now and again to 
wager the old family mansion (heavily 
mortgaged) with an intoxicated book- 
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maker who talks like a mixture of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats and blind Raftery the 
poet. 

However, by the end of the evening 
we are all drinking together like human 
beings. What do they know of Ireland 
who only Don Byrne know? 


The Johns Hopkins University. Put 
up by my host in the University and 
attend a lecture on anatomy. Struck 
by the prosperous type of young man 
who comes here to study medicine, but 
then Johns Hopkins is in the fortunate 
position of being able to pick and 
choose. Remember the young men 
with whom I used to attend anatomy 
lectures in Belfast; some of them so 
poor that they had to wear mufflers 
in order to hide the deficiencies of their 
collars. 

Query. Was Irish medicine any 
the worse for that? The answer is, 
probably not. Science, as I observe 
here and at the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, far too comfortably en- 
dowed in America, making for a 
plethora of monographs on subjects 
that nobody gives a damn about and a 
general rushing into print on the sub- 
ject of the death of Queen Anne. The 
real creative work probably done by 
some poor soul without a seat to his 
breeches working with improvised 
apparatus in a garret or a coal cellar. 
But all this has been said already by 
Sinclair Lewis. 


Montreal again. Still cannot feel at 
home in Canada. Strange. Perhaps 
Canada for the Scots, the U.S. for the 
Irish. 

Return (thankfully) to New York 
by a day train in order to see Lakes 


Champlain and George. Delightful 
scenery. Woods and lakes. Looking 
across Lake Champlain towards Ver- 
mont and the Green Mountains, I am 
seized by a sudden desire to see the 
sleepy little white towns which, I am 
told, are buried in the heart of that 
country. Feel that here again would 
be a fragment of the real America — 
avenues of elms, and country churches 
(of which I have seen photographs) 
belonging to the period when Ameri- 
cans built like men inspired. Probably 
about the same time that those exqui- 
sitely plain, whitewashed Presbyterian 
meeting houses were being built in my 
own Co. Down ~a period when Irish, 
Scottish and American Dissenters were 
the aristocracy of the Western world. 

Decide that I may never see 
Vermont, the world being too wide to 
see everything. (I have, for example, 
never seen Lake Baikal.) Decide also 
that Vermont would probably suit me 
better than Virginia, the tradition of 
which is, after all, alien to my Presby- 
terian upbringing. 

Then at Troy I forget all about 
Presbyterianism and whitewashed 
meeting houses, and remember, not 
Helen or Menelaus, but the first time 
I travelled West to San Francisco by 
the Mohawk Valley. Decide that 
flying is the bunk. Remember how 
happy I was to be four days in a train 
with nothing to do but eat, sleep, and 
look out of the window. After all, man 
is a thinking animal, and there are few 
better places for thinking than a train. 
And then, the pleasure of being com- 
pletely idle. Tchekov right, as usual, 
when he declared in defiance of all the 
nineteenth-century half-wits that the 
full sensation of living is only to be 
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extracted in idleness. Just as Yeats 
was right when he declared that more 
good men had been ruined by the 
desire to have wife and children than 
by drink and harlots. Work, like the 
sensations of being respectable and 
having money in the bank, is a drug, 
and, thank God, I have always avoided 
it except under the compulsion of 
keeping out of the workhouse. 


New York. The extraverted city, 
as Waldo Frank labelled it, and for 
that very reason the finest city in the 
world to do nothing in —at least the 


one that gives the dreamer his sharpest . 


reaction. For just as there is a point, 
in Presbyterianism, where Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism almost meet, so 
there is a moment, at the evening rush 
hour, when this frenzied city can be 
understood, and forgiven, by the 
dreamer alone — when for the normal 
man, caught in the machinery, it is 
madness and a death trap. 

Newhaven. Taken out for walks, 
the first time I have been taken out for 
a walk since I came to America. Taken 
to the pictures. “Taken to the docks. 
Something fresh and not too frightfully 
sophisticated about these people that 
is decidedly satisfying after New York. 
Their idea of a tremendous burst is to 
go up to New York for an afternoon’s 
shopping and a theatre. And _ so’s 
mine. Remember English relations 
who live within shopping distance of 
London, and decide that from New 
England to Land’s End must be about 
the shortest possible distance across 
the North Atlantic. 

Remember at the same time the 
advice given to Ford Madox Hueffer 
when he was about to land for the first 


time in New York. As far as I can 
remember the incident, as related in 
one of those curious semi-novels of his, 
a dear old American lady took him 
aside somewhere about the statue of 
Liberty, and said: 

‘Take it from me, young man, 
American girls don’t flirt. But if an 
American girl likes you, look out!’ 
True; that’s part of their charm. 
Decide, all the same, to return to New 
York. 


Departure from New York by 
sea. All this described a thousand 
times. Nevertheless, it remains the 
most dramatic departure that I know, 
a fitting climax to a dramatic continent. 

Will Fyffe, the Scottish comedian, 
on board. At cocktail time before 
dinner in the bar he relates with 
admirable pantomime how, driving 
down Piccadilly in a Daimler at a 
full fifteen miles an hour, a certain 
English nobleman happened to com- 
ment to his companion, an American 
business man, on the garish quality of 
the newer English publicity. Pointing 
languidly to the words ‘Sandeman’s 
Port’ in letters of fire at least a foot 
high, he remarked: 

‘Piccadilly’s absolutely ruined, 
don’t you think, by all this damnable 
advertising?’ 

‘Say, that’s nothing at all,’ said 
the American, scandalized by this more 
than Gothic ignorance. ‘Why in 
Broadway we have a sign that’s a 
quarter of a mile long by a quarter 
of a mile high, containing one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand electric light bulbs — 
the entire structure when illoominated 
being visible within a radius of twenty- 
five miles. What do you say to that?’ 
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There was a moment of compara- 
tive silence among the traffic in Picca- 
dilly, broken by Lord X: 

‘How many electric bulbs did you 
say?’ 

‘One hundred and seventy-five 
thousand.’ 

‘And how far did you say it was 
visible?’ 

“Twenty-five miles.’ 

Whereupon, to the tinkle of a 
falling monocle, aristocracy’s sole com- 
ment was: 

‘Rather, eh, conspicuous, don’t you 
think!’ 


Tory Island to starboard. Looks 
like a medieval fortress. A road con- 
tractor and his wife, both from the 
Middle West, flatly refuse to believe 
me when I inform them at dinner that 
I am nearly home now, and that I 
intend to disembark in Lough Foyle. 
Know what is troubling them. They 
have seen me wearing a dinner jacket 
and watched me using a knife and fork, 
so obviously I can’t be Irish. The 
Irish, in their opinion, a nation of 
policemen, ward politicians, hotel por- 
ters and night watchmen. 

St. Malachi, it appears, instead of 
wearing a collar of gold, now wears a 
whistle and chain. 

Inspect my fellow-countrymen and 
women as they huddle together on the 
deck of the tender in Lough Foyle at 
one o’clock on a cold and blustery 
morning. A floodlight at the gangway 
throws a cold illumination on the 
scene. Decide that though we may 
be a nation of poets, statesmen and 
heroes, that we would be all the better 
for some new teeth. Anyhow, teeth 
or no teeth, we’re all going home now 


instead of going the other way, which 
is all to the good. 

Wait on the draughty quay at 
Derry while the customs men _in- 
effectively pretend to be searching 
our baggage. At last a joke gets me 
through without any search at all. 
What will an Irishman not do for a 
joke? 

Ring the front door bell at the 
principal hotel. Am admitted to a 
bedroom the wall-paper of which, at 
four o’clock in the morning, and by 
the light of one (of course) extremely 
inconveniently placed electric light, 
reminds me of my childish ideas of 
Hell—that is, of dark confusion. 
Query. Who designed the wall-papers 
in the more old-fashioned English, 
Irish and Scottish hotels? Answer: 
Martin Luther in a fit of temporary 
depression. 

Nevertheless, an extremely good 
breakfast is brought to me next morning 
by an extremely pretty little maid from 
Donegal, who inquires, as she dumps 
the tray just inside the bedroom door: 

‘Would you be wanting grape 
fruit with your breakfast, sir?’ 

So much for my horn-rimmed 
spectacles! Considering this, I remain 
(after breakfast) in bed —just to prove 
that I’m Irish and proud of it. Inspect 
the wall-paper by daylight, and decide 
that the next time some unfortunate 
person or persons send me to the United 
States on business, I shall travel Santa 
Fe, stop over in New Orleans — and 
charge the cost to the said person or 
persons. 

After which I light a pipe of the 
first decent Virginian tobacco I have 
smoked since I landed in America, 
contemplate the fact that I am in bed 
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and that nobody in the hotel, or the 
whole city for that matter, gives a 
damn whether I ever leave it, and 
decide that there is something to be 
said for being a European after all — 
atavistic wall-paper and absence of 
bedside lamps to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

Fall asleep and miss the first train 
to Belfast. . . 


New York. Back again for the 
fourth time. Ascend to the observa- 
tory of the Empire State Building. A 
loud-speaker keeps blaring unintelli- 
gible remarks. 

Terrified. Not by the height, but 
by the atmosphere of doom which 
hangs over this country. We are 
suffering in Europe, but they are going 
to suffer worse here. In Europe we 
have wars, famine, pestilence and all 
uncharitableness in our blood; we 
know human life for the uneasy rear- 


guard action that itis. A vast propor- 
tion of the American population, on 
the other hand, appeared, until 1929, 
to be under the impression that the 
millennium was coming in an orgy of 
bath-tubs and a whirl of silent-flushing 
closets. The reaction is tragic; so 
much so, in fact, that I feel that to 
remain here is like hanging about the 
house of friends who have just suffered 
a death in the family, with the body 
upstairs. 

Descend from this Babylonish 
tower by express elevator, hurry to 
steamship office on Fifth Avenue, and 
book my passage home by the first 
steamer. In Europe we may have 
lost our teeth, but, thank God, we have 
also lost our illusions. . . . Watch the 
towers of Manhattan recede for the 
fourth time and wonder what terrific 
reactions will have taken place within 
the body politic of those United States 
before I see them again. .. . 
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THE ROOT AND THE FLOWER. 
MYERS. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

The limits of his medium hamper as 
well as help the critic. What is he to do 
when he meets that rare thing, great litera- 
ture? — his adjectives are all shop-soiled in 
praise of good books. But since, if he 
wishes to be understood, he cannot invent 
new words, he longs at least for a new plan 
of printing, so that he can use the same 
words in different categories. He would 
like to say that Murder Must Advertize is as 
good as it can well be; but to have his 
words printed in red, to signify that he 
means among stories of humour and detec- 
tion. Dew on the Grass should be called 
‘exquisite’ in a tender green, to express 
that its loveliness is that of remembered 
childhood. The perfect but narrow artists, 
Walter de la Mare and Stella Benson, 
should be in moonlight and silver; great 
poetry only should have pure gold. And 
now and then, once or twice in a lifetime, 
if he is lucky, the critic will meet a book 
for which no ordinary printing will serve. 
Its letters must be white, which contains 
all the colours that mortal eyes can see, 
against the black of those immensities, 
forces of nature and supernature, about 
which we guess so much and know so 
little. Such a book is The Root and the 
Flower, a novel made up of three novels, 
The Near and the Far and Prince Jali, already 
published, and the new Rajah Amar, and to 
be followed, we trust, by others; for Mr. 
Myers’ great tapestry, its warp woven of 
the life of the world and its woof of the life 
of the spirit, is still incomplete. But in its 
incompleteness we can find the world’s 
simplicity and complexity, its beauty and 
its horror and the infinite variety of the 
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minds of men. Mr. Myers writes of six- 
teenth-century India because he wants, as 
he explains in his preface, to ‘ carry the 
reader away from the machinery of a life 
that is familiar to him . . . from names 
and places that hold associations that are 
foreign to my purpose, to obtain an atten- 
tion undisturbed by the social and eco- 
nomic problems of our day.’ In this pur- 
pose Mr. Myers succeeds perfectly, and in 
his strange scene we see our modern 
world, with its perversity and cheap 
zstheticism, its confusion, its ideals and 
its hopes; we live there a life more vivid, 
because more clearly seen, than our own, 
and by it our lives are enriched. If an 
author can see as deeply into the human 
spirit as can Mr. Myers, he shows us man 
as he was and is and shall be, and God as 
He is reflected in the distorting mirror of 
men’s minds. For Mr. Myers is not con- 
tent with surfaces. He knows, with his 
Rajah Amar, that 
To ignore metaphysical problems is not 
to abolish them ; in a sense it may be 
said that every man who thinks at all 
is, willy-nilly, a metaphysician. There 
are metaphysical assumptions at the 
back of every one of his thoughts. 
As Mr. Myers explains in his preface : 

I believe that a man serves himself 
best by showing a respect for such moral 
taste as he may possess. Instead of call- 
ing for a sacrifice of intellectual in- 
tegrity, this, as I see it, involves only a 
more imaginative—a more truly de- 
tached—exercise of the reason. It can 
hardly be doubted that the reason’s 
most necessary task at the present time 
is to examine its position in the psyche 
as a whole, to consider under what urge 
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it functions, within what fields it can 
properly legislate, what authority it 
should allow to mental processes other 
than its own, and, finally, what judge- 
ment to pronounce upon the rival 
claims—if indeed they are rival—of 
moral and esthetic sensibility. While a 
great deal is made of esthetic sensibility 
and its refinements, we hear very little 
about moral sensibility. It is ignored ; 
and the deep-seated spiritual vulgarity 
that lies at the heart of our civilisation 
commonly passes without notice. 

Mr. Myers knows that ‘ the true life is 
the spiritual life,’ he realises more clearly 
than most people the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom, the conceptual 


knowledge which, as Amar says, ‘pro- - 


pounds two riddles for every one that it 
solves,’ and that wisdom which ‘does not 
answer all the riddles that knowledge pro- 
pounds but dissipates them.’ He knows 
also about the intelligence that ‘gets on’; 
and that ‘not by intellectual eminence 
alone can any man hope to stand high in 
the world.’ He recognises the complexity 
and power of intrigue and the opinions of 
others, how ‘every man walks through a 
world of unheard voices and unseen eyes; 
every man drags along with him through 
life an unperceived web of observation and 
comment that sometimes decides his fate.’ 
This variety of observation and sympathy 
gives us more of the depth and width and 
force of the stream of human life, shows us 
more of the multiplicity of its eddies than 
has any book since The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. 

Yet there is a profound, illuminating 
distinction between Dostoevsky’s spirit and 
that of Mr. Myers. It was probably more 
than its freedom from our present-day 
economic problems that lead Mr. Myers to 
put this world of his spirit into the India 
of Akbar’s time. It has something of the 
withdrawn spirituality of Buddhism—when 
compared with the passionate and loving 
sympathy of Dostoevsky, who writes 


always as a Christian. Mr. Myers holds 
the scales with amazing justice for the 
claims of Amar the Buddhist, Gokal the 
Brahmin, Sita the Christian, Jali the 
agnostic, Hari the Mohammedan and 
romantic, Mobarek the ecclesiastic, Ma- 
bun Das the intriguer, Daniyal the pervert 
and esthete, Gunivati the sensualist and 
worshipper of Kali, and Smith, the 
humanist and humanitarian, who believes 
that ethics ‘require no support from in- 
tuitions which he mistrusts, from meta- 
physics which he eschews or from dogma 
which he will not allow.’ Smith, ‘one of 
the most kindly intentioned of men, yet 
who nourishes his prejudices with the milk 
of hatred,’ who ‘just as he might have 
become a fighting bigot has actually 
become a fighting apostate’ whose ‘in- 
tolerance of intolerance is nothing short of 
fanatical’—how well do we know that type 
among our University pacificists. And how 
many modern bohemian circles are pil- 
loried in the description of Daniyal’s 
‘Pleasance of the Arts,’ where ‘the newest 
thing was necessarily superior to one that 
came before’ and ‘opinions changed often, 
but always unanimously; they changed as 
fashions change, on the stroke of the bell’; 
where ‘an enthusiasm which at first sight 
appears generous is but the obverse of 
some private and petty antagonism’; a 
world that cannot exist without ‘a solid, 
shockable world of decorum and common 
sense’ to horrify; which regards itself as 
broad-minded because it will acknowledge 
that ‘for some people religion is a neces- 
sity,’ whose satire of the great only ‘makes 
the disproportion between the satirist and 
his victim stand out.’ 

The Root and the Flower is a blossoming 
garden of good talk and discussion, talks 
always in character, and touching on 
nearly all the problems of the human 
spirit in its effort ‘to find a meaning in the 
universe as a whole—a meaning that 
would link the courses of the farthest stars 
to the smallest movements of the human 
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heart.’ Gokal’s exposition to Amar of 
the nature and difference between evil 
and wickedness is the most profound and 
profoundly moving discussion of that 
terrible subject in a novel since Ivan’s 
dream in The Brothers Karamazov. 

But, intense as is our interest in the 
symposia with which this book abounds, 
it is less than our interest in its people. 
For Mr. Myers is, above all, a great novelist, 
and holds our interest as a supreme story- 
teller does. His people are so real that we 
find ourselves praying for their happiness: 
we would abolish the internal combustion 
engine lest, in spite of Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
it destroy the author before he has com- 
pleted the sequel to The Root and the 
Flower; before we know whether Gokal 
becomes a Christian ; which of Akbar’s 
sons succeeds him and by what means; 
what the trumpeting of that mad elephant 
really signified. We feel we know at last 
exactly why Scheherazade’s death was 
postponed. 

There are few subtler or truer 
pictures of the agonies and endurances of 
adolescence than we see in Prince Jali’s 
pathetic efforts to cope with a world too 
complex and terrifying for him; to think 
like a man while he acts like a neuras- 
thenic child. He realizes that in order 
‘not to be afraid of others you must pretend 
to be like them’; he knows himself to be 
alien and superior, that his manners are 
too good for the world around him, that 

those who do not possess any natural 
refinement bitterly resent that quality 
in others, he did not yet fully realize 
that refinement is the hardest thing in 
the world to dissimulate. His new 
acquaintances detected evidences of it 
in his very endeavours to disguise it. 
His very humility was humiliating 
them. 

What sensitive adolescent has not felt 
that ‘he was the only person in the world 
who really minded things.’ 

The relations between Jali and his 


parents, Sita and Amar, express with 
amazing skill the difficulties of even the 
most considerate, non-interfering and 
loving parents in their dealings with a 
sensitive and thoughtful child. 

Very early and quite instinctively 
he studied the art of dissimulation, and, 
since secrecy is a powerful upbuilder of 
the inner life, he soon had a good deal 
to hide as well as the skill to hide it. 
The child who could and would tell you 
all that passed through its mind would 
live under no tension, there would be 
little of that inner fermentation which 
generates speculative thought. 

His parents knew as much about 
him as any parents were likely to know 
about such a son. Their love for him 
and his for them only sharpened his 
capacity for deceiving them and theirs 
for being deceived. It was true that 
beside seeing what he showed them, 
they saw a little of what he did not mean 
to show; but it was precisely with that 
little that he deceived them most. For 
he almost always knew when he had 
betrayed himself and would instinctively 
set about turning that piece of self- 
betrayal to good account. 

Jali nourished resentment against 
his parents for what he considered their 
unseeingness. Unreasonably enough, 
whilst taking infinite pains to delude 
them, he had resented their capacity for 
being deluded. 

Mr. Myers has an exquisite delicacy 
and accuracy of phrase, as when he says 
that Jali, after knowing the lasciviousness 
and cruelty of Gunivati, felt his loyalty to 
his own sensitive, fastidious, generous 
kind ‘not diminished but slightly dimmed,’ 
or when Akbar realizes the ‘cold north 
light of his self-mistrust.’ 

There are a hundred epigrams in The 
Root and the Flower that cry for quotation, 
a hundred arguments that excite the 
mind. Mr. Myers’ is a terrible book — 
no concessions are made to our weakness, 
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to our desire that the good shall also be 
the fortunate — but its effect is to produce 
a profound happiness in the reader. Not 
only because, as Jali discovered, ‘the 
translation of intuitions into ideas is always 
exhilarating’, but because it makes us 
realize the statement—so often made, so 
rarely comprehended-—that ‘the truth 
shall make you free.’ 

Most travellers in Belgium must have 
longed to see the enormous, vital, vivid, 
powerful canvases of Rubens informed by 
the half-lights and shadows of the religious 
spirit — to have them designed by Rubens 
and painted by Rembrant. Here, in the 
medium of literature, they have their wish. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG. By 
MAURICE H. WEESEN. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Lone ago this fortunate country of ours 
was invaded by American slangsters. 
Saxe, Ambrose Bierce, Mark Twain, 
Artemus Ward, George Ade, Max Adeler, 
O. Henry — all contributed their share to 
the rediscovery or enrichment of the 
English language. And then — and then — 
came flicks, caption in hand, and our old 
language all to pieces tore! The best 
American slang is colloquial language at 
its brightest; the most elaborate American 
slang has at least the advantage of com- 
bining the problem of a conundrum with 
the beauty of the new poetry. Some 
American slang, pace H. L. Mencken, is 
little better than the restless motion of 
jaws only intelligible when in the act of 
chewing gum, or emitting products best 
suited to what Americans call the cuspidor. 
This slang is rather neglected. The 
absurd, prudish slang which has  sub- 
stituted ‘casket’ for ‘coffin’ or ‘mortician’ 
for ‘undertaker’; the ignorant American 
slang which calls any minister of religion 
a parson; the vulgar American slang, now 
alas! used by quite decent American 
authors which makes ‘vest’ mean ‘waist- 
coat,’ ‘pants’ mean ‘trousers’ or refers to a 
clergyman as ‘Reverend Brewster.’ Mr. 


Weesen’s book is an index to popular, 
literary and business slang. He does not 
distinguish — and few English authorities 
except Mr. Eric Partridge do — between 
slang and cant: the loose language of 
everybody and the strict language of 
certain professions. This dictionary is a 
guide to the American novel, the American 
newspaper and the world’s movies. The 
student will justly complain that it makes 
no effort to explain the origin of most of 
its words. Why, for instance, is a one- 
dollar bill an ‘ace,’ and one dollar a 
‘buck’? Why does ‘grand’ mean a 
thousand dollars? Why should ‘juice’ be 
used to mean ‘money,’ ‘an electrician,’ 
‘electricity,’ ‘soft drinks,’ ‘liquor’ and 
‘gasoline’ — the only meaning most of us 
have ever known given to it? Apart from 
this poverty of exposition, the dictionary 
is too liberal in its use of American. Such 
expressions as ‘jump over the broom- 
stick,’ ‘keep a stiff upper lip,’ ‘nose dive,’ 
‘no two ways about it,’ ‘pasty face,’ 
‘purple patch,’ ‘sit up,’ ‘tummyache,’ 
‘conclave,’ ‘cracked,’ ‘counter-jumper,’ 
‘cantankerous,’ ‘fork over’ and ‘French 
leave,’ are not American by origin or use, 
and a good many of them are not slang. 
Still, this book is a useful compilation, 
which some scholar of greater discrimina- 
tion may find useful in the compilation of 
a serious dictionary, with dates and 
quotations, of American slang. 


THE GEORGIAN LITERARY SCENE. By 
FRANK SWINNERTON. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. SWINNERTON goes marching through 
Georgia, pursuing a series of erratic 
paths of his own, resolutely refusing to 
halt at certain very well-known and highly 
estimated spots, breaking occasionally 
through some of the most difficult country 
without pausing to regard on what he is 
trampling, and generally, like his con- 
quering predecessor, careless of the des- 
truction he has made. Among the more 
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imporiant places he has not condescended 
to visit are Stella Benson’s island, L. H. 
Myers’ house of wise ecstasy, T. F. 
Powys’ medieval wood-carving shop, 
Patrick Hamilton’s ingenuous London, 
and Thomas Burke’s sentimental Lime- 
house. He does not pause to take tea 
with E. H. Young or go inquiring with 
E. Arnot Robinson; he refuses to be 
cosmopolitan with Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick; he will not look into the rococo 
antiquarian villa of Naomi Mitchison 
with its collection of horrors; and he 
even turns a deaf ear to the exquisite 
music with which Helen Waddell has 
made the middle age our age, and lifted 
from the dark ages the occluding roof 
fixed on them by the ignorance of the 
age of reason. Though he pauses beside 
a good many way-side shows, where the 
big drum is the chief instrument, he misses 
the hall where Gerald Bullett conducts 
his orchestra, misses the pavilion where 
Geoffrey Dennis practises real magic. He 
spends far too long with some tedious 
historians of contemporary manners, but 
does not heed the inquiry into mind and 
soul conducted by Stephen Hudson. Nor 
again does he condescend to visit that tent 
in the oasis where T. E. Lawrence so 
strangely recites the Odyssey while he 
tinkers with an airplane; and though he 
says a good deal about the War, he has no 
time to mess with the author of Her 
Privates We. 

Of all the other unvisited places 
there is no space here to speak: but 
curiosity compels inquiry into the ‘why’ 
of Mr. Swinnerton’s odd divagations. 
Apparently he has trusted too much to 
memory, and refrained from _pur- 
chasing a trustworthy map of the land 
he was going to explore. Memory is 
always treacherous; and Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s, while far better than most, is 
inevitably coloured, on his journey, by 
early residence and association. He 
spent a good many years of his life in 


service to an admirable firm of publishers 
who have done much towards the embel- 
lishment of the Georgian country. It was 
only right, as well as natural, that Mr. 
Swinnerton should have clearly before his 
eyes several literary estates which he 
helped to plan; but the reader who 
approaches the same country, without 
Mr. Swinnerton’s particular training as a 
landscape gardener, may feel that the 
view is rather obscured by two excellent 
bushes, named Chatto and Windus. For 
instance, the disproportionate space given 
to that agreeable rattle Clive Bell, when 
no room is found for Logan Pearsall 
Smith, can only be explained in this 
way: and the same explanation may serve 
for the prominence given to David 
Garnett, Richard Aldington and Wynd- 
ham Lewis to the exclusion of Geoffrey 
Dennis, Francis Stuart and Charles 
Morgan. 

No one will go with Mr. Swinnerton 
who wishes to learn about anything 
except the novelists of his period. He is 
capricious and spasmodic in his glances 
at the poets, essayists, historians and 
critics of his time. He would have done 
better to exclude altogether the chapter 
on T. S. Eliot, rather than show how little 
he understands that author’s develop- 
ment. It might have been wiser, too, if 
he had left out the chapter on Bloomsbury. 
He introduces here considerations which 
are irrelevant either from the critical or 
personal standpoint which he elsewhere 
adopts in the book, and by picturing 
those particular squares as inhabited by a 
mutual admiration society shows himself 
curiously ignorant of what he admits 
frankly he dislikes from ‘sheer malice.’ It 
is not the fault of the more distinguished 
artists who live in that agreeable neigh- 
bourhood that absurd claims have been 
made for them, generally by undergradu- 
ates or graduates in a state of arrested adol- 
escence; and it is singularly untrue that 
these same artists have any tendency to 
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despise the work of those who are not of 
the elect. Some of them are a little 
high-nosed in a nervous academic manner. 
There are a few who, in their ability to 
ignore other people’s work, can be rather 
infuriating: they remind one of the story 
of the Head of an Oxford college who, 
when Mr. Garvin was dining at high 
table during the War, is credited with the 
question: ‘And are you still writing for the 
papers, Mr. Garvin?’; or of those other 
dwellers in academic seclusion who, when 
Mr. Yeats was living at Oxford, used 
invariably to ask him: ‘And what is 
your subject, Mr. Yeats??-—a question 
which only ceased when the poet, tired of 
the inquiry, answered: ‘Astrology.’ But 
this capacity to ignore is, one must 
remember, due to the fact that these 
artists — there are very few of them — are 
artists, not literary journalists. It is the 
middle-brow literary journalist who has 
contrived to crown these artists with the 
coronal of contempt, instead of unconcern. 
The misfortune of Mr. Swinnerton’s 
attack and of the adulatory attitude 
which is its real origin, is that unfavourable 
criticism of these legendary dwellers in an 
intellectual Bloomsbury becomes suspect. 
If the critic praises them, he is accused of 
toadying; if he attacks them, he is charged 
with literary blasphemy. Of course, a 
serious critic is careless of this absurd 
fashion; but it is noticeable how many of 
the more popular reviewers tend to 
accept these ridiculous geographical stan- 
dards instead of getting on with their 
proper task of estimating the value of 
books, and doing this in complete dis- 
regard of the authors’ sex, residence, 
university, politics, friends and all the 
rest of the ridiculous old _ school-tie 
business. 

As a piece of literary criticism or 
literary history, what value has this book 
of Mr. Swinnerton’s? To begin with, it is 
rather disconcertingly mixed in method. 
In his brief preface Mr. Swinnerton 


explains that he is acquainted with many 
of the authors he names, and that his 
judgment of their value as artists is given 
in accordance with the ‘opinion that 
writers detach themselves from their 
competitors less by their ideas or their 
technical performances than by a quality 
for which I find no better name than 
original talent.’ Most of us would agree 


‘that this is a sound criterion, though we 


might demur to the surprising suggestion 
that neither ‘ideas’ nor ‘technical per- 
formance’ are a part of ‘original talent.’ 
That would leave —to name only dead 
masters — Thomas Browne, Pope, Jeremy 
Taylor, Peacock, Baudelaire, all in a very 
unacceptable condition of neglect. It is 
evident that Mr. Swinnerton means by 
‘original talent,’ in his novelists at any 
rate, gusto and a certain profusion — very 
valuable, if not the highest, qualities in a 
novelist. This, however, does not always 
satisfy him. It explains the affection 
which many of us share for the work of 
A. P. Herbert and P. G. Wodehouse; 
but it leaves quite unexplained and inex- 
plicable his statement that James Joyce— 
if he had remained the realist of 
Dubliners (but he could not do that, for 
his is essentially an egotistical talent), 
might have had high standing as an 
objective realist. He now has high 
standing as a_ psychological realist. 
I should not, however, rate him higher 
than that; and it will be understood 
that I am commenting solely upon the 
claim made by respectable critics, 
that Ulysses is a great book, and the 
author a fixed star. To my mind 
he is a very able man, but not different 
in kind from other able men; only 
more brilliant and more ruthless than 
they, and with a preference for what 
H. G. Wells has styled the cloacal. 
In that field he is a past master. 
This is a fair example of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s unfavourable criticism, and 
it fails completely by his own standards. 
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It is loose in texture, and casual in phrase. 
If any able men differ from other able 
men ‘in kind,’ Joyce obviously so differs. 
Analogues to original genius can always 
be found by the scholar, if he search the 
past. Mr. Swinnerton mentions Rabelais 
and Meredith as among Joyce’s masters in 
‘literary method’; he does not mention 
Swift, nor those medieval writers into 
whose accidie Joyce has so dangerously 
entered. If Joyce has many kin, whom 
would Mr. Swinnerton name? A reader 
may think his work loathsome — may, if he 
please, think its value is overestimated; 
but to deny the originality of his talent 
displays a prejudice which has nothing to 
do with literary criticism. In discussing 
some of his authors Mr. Swinnerton 
gives us little personal touches about 
their appearance and habits. This gives 
his history a certain liveliness, but adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the author’s 
work. Also too much of his writing here 
belongs to the gossip kind of journalism; 
and the reader has no conviction that 
Mr. Swinnerton has any personal contact 
with some of the authors whom he 
describes in terms that only close friend- 
ship might, with difficulty, pardon. Writ- 
ing such as this is disconcertingly inapt in 
a book which, on the whole, is an effort 
to estimate the literature of a quarter of a 
century. Somerset Maugham 
is not a very tall man, is very dark, 
and has small, extremely dark brown 
eyes which one immediately notices. 
He is very slim, and one’s first impres- 
sion is of a small head, a gentle manner 
of great modesty, and a slight hesitation 
in speech. One then discovers that 
all his remarks are unusually brief. 
Or again: 
In person, Ervine is of the middle 
height, very fair, with a round, babyish 
face, and fresh colour, a smile that 
holds both benignity and sarcasm, an 
extremely friendly manner, and a 
decidedly Irish accent. He is per- 


sistently jocular in speech, and he has 
a fund of highly disconcerting informa- 
tion regarding men and affairs which he 
freely imparts. 
After this it is perhaps useless to complain 
that Mr. Swinnerton gives very little 
space to St. John Ervine’s novels —a 
little over half a page — though he devotes 
nine pages to the plays and novels of 
Allan Monkhouse, an author so derivative 
that he is scarcely visible as a separate 
entity. And Walter de la Mare, one of 
the men of his period in whom ‘original 
talent’ is most strongly evident, is dis- 
posed of in a little less than three pages! 
The Georgian Scene is, then, with one 
exception, a book of literary gossip, 
qualified by a little review of certain 
books mentioned. The exception is to be 
found in the criticism, scattered through 
the book, of Mr. Swinnerton’s own art — 
the writing of novels. Here he is a 
strong defender of tradition, though he 
scarcely seems to realize the implications 
involved in his admiration for Henry 
James. It is true that, though he con- 
siders The Ambassadors ‘a novel as of 
almost the first order in comic literature,’ 
he refuses to call James ‘a great novelist;’ 
but he stresses his influence on the 
younger generation, yet when he is 
confronted with some of the results of 
that influence he turns away in distaste. 
This distaste leads him to dismiss Virginia 
Woolf’s work as ‘very clever, very 
ingenious, but on the whole creatively 
unimportant. It is all done with the 
wits; there is nothing in it for those who 
do not pride themselves upon intellectual 
superiority to the herd.’ A critic who 
cannot discern the depths of suffering, 
the profound emotion in Jacob’s Room, 
Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse should 
confine himself to kindly comments on 
stories of adventure. It is no surprise to 
find, in a later chapter, what Mr. Swin- 
nerton says of J. B. Priestley. He 
‘has had the greatest success that any 
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novelist in England has had for many 
years’ —can If Winter Comes be so soon 
forgotten? There is no word in this stout 
volume about A. S. M. Hutchinson. He 
has written novels not ‘quite as good 
as Stanley Baldwin believes,’ but 
are for Mr. Swinnerton ‘without any 
question at all vital steps towards the 
revival of the novel as a living form of 
literature.’ Why did not Mr. Swinnerton 
expand this statement, and show us where 
J. B. Priestley has taken steps more vital 
than Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s; and why 
either of these authors is superior to that 
born story-teller and gravely neglected 
author, Neil Munro? 


FAITH THAT ILLUMINATES. Edited by 
Vv. A. DEMANT. Centenary Press. 
gs. 6d. 

Mr. Demant explains in a lucid and 

concise introduction that the six essays 

in this book express in various contexts 
the theme that it is only the religious man 
who can understand fully the activities of 

‘the world.’ He is not enclosed in them, 

but, detached, sees them against a 

philosophic background; more (for that 

might have been said of Communists), he 
regards them not as ends in themselves 
but as potential means to God. Religion, 
however, does not illuminate the minds 
of all its adherents equally: for among 
these writers one alone realizes not only 
intellectually but with sympathy that 

Bolshevism and Fascism, the mysticism 

of Lawrence and the new systems of 

psychology ‘are profoundly religious in 
character,’ and that ‘a bad or wrong 
religion 7s religion and not irreligion.’ 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, writing on Religion 
and Literature, insists that their relation- 
ship ought not to be a conscious one: 
literature devoted solely to the expres- 
sion of religious experience is necessarily 
lyrical and departmental: literature used 
as religious propaganda stings to response 
or defiance: only literature that takes for 


granted the religious outlook on the 
universe can suffuse the mind with 
Christianity. He traces the seculariza- 
tion of the novel; and, arguing that ‘what 
we read affects directly . . . the whole 
of what we are’, warns Christians that 
most modern literature is written in the 
assumptions of a slipshod paganism, and 
that assumptions are highly infectious. 

Mr. Widdrington deals with Religion 
and the Leisured State: he points out 
that the coming Age of Power will finally 
destroy the Puritan assumption that gain- 
ful work is the main purpose of life, and, 
alarmed at ‘the fact that our people are 
not equipped for leisure,’ urges that we 
should establish in England some organiza- 
tion analogous to the National Recrea- 
tional Association of America. This sug- 
gestion has a distasteful flavour of ‘com- 
pulsory games’ about it: than which 
nothing is more inimical to contemplation. 
Moreover, England has never ‘forgotten 
how to play,’ the country is alive with 
voluntary organizations for community 
work and amusement. Every village has 
its women’s institute, folk dancing, acting 
and singing; the collieries run brass 
bands, the railwaymen choirs. All over 
the north there are amateur operatic 
societies, whose subscriptions begin at 
6d. a week. The W.T.A. makes possible 
cheap travel abroad, the membership of 
hiking and rambling clubs swells enor- 
mously every year. The Polytechnics 
teach at low fees evening classes in such 
varied subjects as leatherwork, languages, 
sculpture and drill, and have continually 
to build to avoid congestion. England 
does not welcome superimposed benevo- 
lence. 

The same reflection is aroused by Mr. 
Reckitt’s essay on Religion and Politics. 
He explains that Christians are martyred 
under Hitler and Stalin (and in Mexico, 
where Catholics are festooned upon every 
telegraph post beside the railway lines) 
for the same reason that they were 
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martyred in ancient Rome: because they 
admit another authority than the State. 
He continues that Christians cannot 
therefore regard the State as irrelevant, 
but must endeavour to permeate it. All 
this is reasonable enough: but his next 
proposal, that Christians should endeavour 
to prevent non-Christians having facili- 
ties for divorce and for birth-control, is 
calculated to arouse all the suspicion of 
the Church, all the revolt against a 
standard of conduct superimposed, all 
the hatred of religious persecution which 
is still alive. No one in this country 
proposes to make birth-control or divorce 
compulsory for Anglicans: why cannot 
Anglicans leave their fellow citizens alone? 
A system of morality enforced upon 
those who do not believe in it or in its 
sanctions leads to hypocrisy or rebellion, 
or both: and certainly produces no respect 
for religion. The whole question is 


linked up with Mr. Reckitt’s view of that. 


noble respect for the soul’s privacy which 
is called Toleration. He dismisses what 
has so far been achieved as mere lethargy 
—(were the Malines Conversations made 
possible by lethargy?)—and looks forward 
to ‘a new and constructive Toleration 
which respects only Truth.’ Once it is 
postulated by the adjectives ‘new’ or 
‘true’ that the nouns they qualify are to 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense, it is 
hard to tell where their use is leading: 
but it seems not unlikely that both M. 
Stalin and Herr Hitler might be brought 
to profess their adherence to Toleration 
thus defined, one assuming that Truth is 
unquestionably Marxian, the other that 
she is indubitably Nordic. 

In a most interesting essay on Religion 
and Economics Mr. Peck compares the 
medieval economy which (dedicating its 
crafts to saints, prohibiting usury, en- 
deavouring to practise the theory of the 
Just Price) worked within a purpose 
ultimately religious, to the mechanical 
anonymous struggle of banks and limited 


companies to-day: and concludes that 
‘a new dogma of man is the only remedy 
for our economic distress.’ It is curious 
that he should not mention the Catholic 
movement in economics, Distributism, 
with its belief that responsibility depends 
on liberty, and liberty on property; 
and its consequent support of ‘the small 
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man. 


CICERO. By G. c. RICHARDs. Chatto and 


Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is hard to tell for what public this book 
has been so laboriously put together. The 
student of the classics would be so familiar 
with the major part of its subject-matter 
as to find it wearisomely repetitive. Its 
timid parallels between ancient and 
modern times, its comparison of Cicero to 
a supporter of the League of Nations, and 
of Cesar to Hitler, its didactic little 
reflections such as that on ‘the powerless- 
ness of Stoicism to effect a moral reforma- 
tion’ suggest the motive of instructing the 
ordinary man. On the other hand, it 
assumes a background of knowledge and 
of atmosphere lacking in the ordinary 
man. As the biography of a Roman 
politician, it is of necessity continually 
allusive to Roman political institutions; 
but, though there are occasional scrappy 
explanations of the nature of particular 
political offices, there is nowhere a 
succinct comprehensive account of the 
Roman system of government functioning 
as a whole. Again, though there is a 
sneer at Caesar for becoming head pontiff 
of the Roman religion, ‘although a free- 
thinker who . . . thought the idea of a 
future life mere folly,’ no indication is given 
as to what the tenets of the Roman religion 
were, either in general or with particular 
reference to immortality. Moreover, while 
we are informed that Cicero was initiated 
as a young man into the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, these are allowed to remain 
two words, without explanation, definition 
or speculation, The material side of 
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Roman life is also left to the factless 
imagination. An excerpt from one of 
Cicero’s letters shows that there was a 
private bathroom in one of his villas: 
mention is made of travel (though there 
are no maps), but none of modes of con- 
veyance, save that Cicero was being 
carried in a litter when, in his old age, he 
was assassinated: and the existence of 
slaves and freedom, plebeians and patri- 
cians is taken for granted. 

The result of all this is that the narra- 
tive flows sluggishly past like a brook on 
which float a number of identical paper 
boats, each printed clearly with a name. 
Names collide, names combine in intrigue, 
names jostle and fly apart. The head of 
Cicero, which forms the frontispiece, looks 
a little like Sir John Simon: the legal 
training, the tinge of Liberalism, the 
smooth flux of oratory, the tendency to 
political hesitation, emphasize the faint 
resemblance. The only life to be dis- 
cerned in the Cicero of this biography is 
the dim fortuitous reflection across two 
thousand years of a man we know; and 
even this is not pointed out by the author. 

Dr. Richards rehearses, at length and 
in learned verbal detail, the events of 
Cicero’s life: his birth of a middle-class 
family, his upbringing, his study of law, 
philosophy and rhetoric, his use of the Bar 
as a stepping stone to political life, his 
unhappy marriages, his devotion to his 
daughter, his famous cases, his government 
appointments, his party oratory, and his 
final entanglement, a firm republican, in 
the complications of a Civil War between 
rivals for personal rule. 

To Cicero’s literary work only three 
chapters out of fourteen are specifically 
devoted. The first deals with his speeches 
and his rhetorical treatises. Oratory must 
needs be incarnate in a living voice; and 
invective against the long-forgotten dead 
lies dead as their praise. The interest of 
this section is purely stylistic, and it is hard 
trying to appreciate the style of work 


translated: but Dr. Richards makes one 
fascinating point, tracing the sonorous 
cadences of the Prayer-Book, with its 
triple synonyms, back to the rhythms of 
Cicero’s formal prose. The second chapter 
is a study far too brief of his philosophical 
work. He wrote two imitations of Plato, 
‘On the Republic’ and ‘On the Laws’: 
he wrote, in the ‘Tusculan Disputations,’ 
a dissertation upon the soul, upon pain 
and upon virtue: he wrote ‘On Glory,’ 
‘On the Nature of the Gods,’ ‘On Divina- 
tion,’ ‘On Destiny’ and ‘On Old Age’: 
and he wrote, in the lost ‘Hortensius,’ an 
exhortation to philosophy which aroused 
in St. Augustine the thirst for God, and 
centuries later inspired the gay cripple 
of Reichenan Hermann. His own works, 
therefore, were of noble value; but equally 
important was his indirect influence in 
diffusing through the utilitarian intel- 
lectual world of Rome the knowledge of 
Greek philosophy. He gave to his 
countrymen the philosophical vocabulary 
without which ideas cannot be handled: 
he accustomed them to the idea of abstract 
speculation: he showed them a higher 
civilization than their own: and he main- 
tained that the contemplation of truth is 
an ultimate thing. 

But no more space is given to this 
immeasurably important theme than to 
the consideration of his Chesterfieldian 
advice to his son, and to his self-conscious 
letters. 


BRIGHTON. By OSBERT sITWELL and 
MARGARET BARTON. Faber & Faber. 
158. 

Tue authors begin to unwind their agree- 

able and brightly coloured panorama of 

Brighton at the time when, an obscure 

seaside village living on pickled herrings, 

it served as a port from which, in the 

Great Rebellion, the young Charles II. 

might set sail for France. They end it 

with two quotations. The first is from 

Thackeray, somewhere in the ’forties or 
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fifties, describing, with all the detailed 
gay precision of Firth, crowds and bathing- 
machines and ‘splashing beauties’ and 
prawn-boys and fishing boats and plump 
families, and schoolgirls out for a walk. 
The second is a translation of an account 
of ‘Pu-Lai-Tun,’ written in 1877 by the 
secretary to the first Chinese Ambassador 
in London. He sees ‘the fine ladies of the 
land go walking happy, sleeve to sleeve 

. trailing by like clouds’: he hears at 
night ‘the music played above the waters 

. caught up and cast back again by 
the wind and tide, faltering in wafts of 
dim mysterious sound as though it 
floated from another world’: and he 
conveys with the delicate intensity of an 
art sharp and formal with age an impres- 
sion of grave, hinted beauty as remote 
from the rollicking chinoiserie of the 
Pavilion as is a Mu Chi painting on silk 
from a cartoon of Rowlandson. 

The beginning of Brighton’s trans- 
formation from a barren chalk village into 
a city of fantastic buildings and yet more 
fantastic fashionable inhabitants was Dr. 
Richard Russell’s sea-water cure for 
glandular diseases, which brought the 
sick there not only to bathe in the ocean, 
but to drink it. Brighton water was put 
up and sold in bottles, and Dr. Russell 
invented a new way of taking it: “Take 
of sea water and milk four ounces, put 
them over the fire, add a sufficiency of 
cream of tartar to turn it into whey, 
strain it from the curd, and when cool, 
drink it!’ 

After the invalids came such fashion- 
able people as in France glutted their 
thirst for rusticity by playing at milk- 
maids at the Petit Trianon: the romantic 
movement in England, though pastoral 
in its verse, took in modish life a maritime 
rather than a rural form. Brighton got its 
first faint flavour of raffishness from the 
fact that ‘ladies and gentlemen bathed 
in the open and in public’ at different 
ends of the same beach. A library and a 


piazza appeared, and a rotunda where the 
town band played; soon there was a 
second book-shop where, as at its rival, 
visitors recorded their names and ad- 
dresses and paid a guinea that the Master 
of the Ceremonies might call on them, 
invite them to the assemblies, and there 
introduce them to one another. 

In 1765 the Thrales came down, 
bringing with them Dr. Johnson, whose 
boredom was only to be relieved by 
quarrels with the pretentious vicar of St. 
Nicholas: and presently Fanny Burney 
was deprecating ‘the tonnish imper- 
tinences’ of the Miss Cumberlands, who 
wore on top of coiffures three feet above 
the forehead upright plumes sixteen 
inches high. Eighteen years later the 
young Prince of Wales, just of age, came 
down for the first time: and here the 
authors attempt a rehabilitation of his 
character which is in no way strengthened 
by their throwing handfuls of shrill and 
extraordinarily childish abuse at 
Thackeray. Thackeray criticized George 
IV. from the moral standards of his 
time: they admire him from the esthetic 
point of view of theirs. Thackeray was 
enraged by his lying, his boasting and, 
more than all, by his gross cruelty to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and. to Princess Caro- 
line: they gloss this over as a romantic 
sort of madness, and are enchanted by 
his love of music, his knowledge of food, 
his taste in pictures and his patronage of 
Nash, the architect. 

By 1785 Brighton, once sought after 
for its rusticity, had a gay and careless 
sophistication. There were races, cricket 
matches on the Steyne, ‘morning rides, 
champagne, dissipation, noise and non- 
sense,’ and the town had nearly 2,000 
visitors, including ‘city beaux,’ improper 
ladies, and such grotesque figures as 
‘old Q,’ the Duke of Queensberry, whose 
rejuvenating baths of milk frightened 
Londoners out of drinking that fluid, lest 
he should have washed in it: the Duke of 
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Norfolk, who would sit in the back 
parlour of his bank and watch through a 
glass partition the mothers of his innumer- 
able illegitimate children coming in to 
be paid the allowances he had made to 
them: and Lady Lade, a prostitute 
married to a knight, who was always and 
in vain advertising her respectability, 
and whose anger, when Lady Jersey 
made ‘wulgar mouths’ at her on the race- 
course, was extreme. Henceforth, Brighton 
grew increasingly eccentric, a town of 


rowdies, of practical jokes, of extra- 
ordinary bets, and of self-conscious 
poseurs. In 1793, when England declared 


war on the new French Republic, a 
military camp was established on the 
Downs, making permanent a once sea- 
sonal gaiety. Short hair came in, and 
‘the bathers complain bitterly of the 
trouble they have in pulling the young 
gentlemen out of the sea since they have 
cut off their queues.’ 

So far the book has been a pleasant 
variegated landscape, growing slowly 
more urban, and populated by a number 
of figures so characteristic as to be carica- 
tures; there have been fireworks, an 
appreciation of dress, colour and texture, a 
succession of brutally funny stories, and 
occasional loopholes for twentieth-century 
laughter: but it is not until Mr. Sitwell 
touches on the Pavilion that he becomes 
absorbed, enthusiastic. He writes, in a 
passage as tortuously lovely as its subject, 
of ‘the beautiful realisation in plaster of 
a somewhat disordered dream... in 
the red lacquered rooms of which, 
blazoned with golden dragons, rocky 
landscapes, and pensive Tartar fishermen, 
and full of porcelain pagodas and lamps 
shaped like tulips, an eccentric but not 
untalented prince was to preside... .’ 
and he compares it to the palace of 
Kubla Khan. The whole narrative leads 
up to the bourgeoning in Brighton of those 
fantastic bubbles of stone, those tropical 
domes which set down the Arabian Nights 


in a now suburban background. It 
remains alive during the long years of 
building, when the Prince, now Regent, 
had grown fat, tearful and full of insane 
fancies. It remains alive even during his 
unpopular reign as King; but after his 
death, when the Pavilion was finished at 
last, that narrative fades and flags through 
the less flamboyant times of William IV., 
to its end at the accession of Victoria. 
By this time Brighton was no longer 
elegant,» but full of Jews and tradesmen 
and ‘manufacturers, melting hot’; hence- 
forward it ‘became a victim of Victorian 
elephantiasis’; and, worst of all, the 
Pavilion ceased to be a royal residence, 
and was sold in 1850 to the Brighton 
Corporation. 

Mr. Sitwell and Miss Barton have 
produced a book both learned and enter- 
taining, and shot with the odd and 
unexpected beauty of an age which, 
though its most obvious interests were 
racing, boxing, horseflesh, drunkenness, 
cruelty and lust, produced and appre- 
ciated Scott, Nash and Jane Austen. 


GRAMMAR OF LOVE. 
Hogarth Press. 


By 
7s. 6d. 


IVAN BUNIN. 


CASTLE IN ANDALUSIA. By ELIZABETH 
SPRIGGE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE CARRETA. By B. TRAVEN. Chatto 
& Windus. 7s. 6d. 

MADAM, TLL GIVE you. By KATHLEEN 
WALLACE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE BAZALGETTES. Hamish Hamilton. 

7s. 6d. 
WE HAVE BEEN WARNED. By NAOMI 
MITCHISON. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


Ir you do not recognize, while reading 
Bunin, that you have to read not only 
between the lines but through the lines, 
it is easy to miss his delicate, insinuating 
genius. In his short stories people are not 
merely themselves ; they are ourselves, 
and the impatience he arouses in certain 
English critics is due to the fact that they 
dislike finding themselves in the circum- 
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stances where Bunin puts them. This 
volume of stories, translated by Mr. John 
Cournos, shows Bunin at his most subtle, 
at the height of his particularly quiet im- 
pressiveness. He is like a man at a party 
who relies on what he says being heard, and 
gaining attention because he speaks in a 
low voice. That was true, in the days 
when courtesy was customary, and polite- 
ness was the veneer of all who desired 
imaginative wisdom: to-day, when so 
many authors emulate the explosion of the 
road-breaker or the noise of the internal 
combustion engine, the method is not 
so sure. A man who speaks in a quiet 
voice is in danger of being dismissed as 
dumb —in the slang as well as the true 
sense of that word. Bunin’s power to 
render essential character by throwing 
light on some apparently accidental or 
trivial episode in people’s lives has rarely 
been seen to such advantage as in Sun- 
stroke, Ida, On the Great Road and Adventure 
with a Handbag. He does not unduly 
control his people; but when they get 
out of their own control, he seizes on the 
moment and shows us what that may 
mean to their innermost lives. 

Miss Sprigge’s novel has the charm of 
sunshine and warmth — sunshine seen by 
one who has too little of it at home, 
warmth felt by one who lives in a country 
where warmth is a luxury. Her Catherine, 
married to a Spanish grandee, is a 
character of rare force and integrity; and 
she has the chance of displaying her valour 
against the disturbed and distracting 
events of the revolution. Once more we 
meet that pathetic revolutionary illusion 
that promises are fulfilled as soon as an 
old party is placed in difficulty or danger 
by a new; once more that pathetic per- 
sonification of such distant themes as 
‘the Republic’ — as though a republic were 
a new idol to take the place, in devotional 
life, of discarded gods and goddesses. - Her 
story has pace and colour, and a passionate 
humanity, and though the end comes by 
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violence, there is peace for Catherine, and 
hope. Some will find it a pity that Miss 
Sprigge’s sympathies are so obviously with 
one side in the conflict; but she writes 
with fairness and candour, if with a touch 
of the old English prejudice against the 
Catholicism of Spain. 

Beside B. Traven she is a marvel of 
impartiality. If a tenth of what this 
German novelist tells us about the Church 
in Mexico, and the system permitted 
on the fincas, or farms, be true, it is a 
wonder that Mexico has taken so long to 
get rid of so abominable and unjust a 
tyranny. Certain of his charges against 
Catholicism have the crude naiveté so 
characteristic of the Germans; for instance, 
his taunting references to the value of 
ecclesiastical vestments would only be- 
valid if these garments were the personal 
property of the priests. The Carreta is a 
bad novel; but a very interesting book. 
It is a bad novel because the author has 
never made up his mind whether he 
wishes to write a story about Andrew, 
the peon who becomes a machacho or 
waggoner, or to write an essay on the 
labour and political troubles of Mexico. 
He is obviously as well-informed as he is 
prejudiced; but it is disconcerting to be 
asked so frequently to abandon Andrew 
and his adventures to listen to another 
lecture on the evils of capitalism and the 
ignorance and tyranny of the Church. 
The book is well translated by Mr. 
Basil Creighton; but surely ‘stepmother’ 
on page nine ought to be mother-in-law. 

In its matter rather than manner 
Miss Wallace’s tender and exquisite story 
recalls Mr. Thornton Wilder’s Bridge of 
San Luis Rey. There is the same sense of 
a supernatural reality, the same ardent 
belief in the power of goodness, the same 
determination not to shirk the difficulties 
involved in that belief. Madam, I’ll 
give you has three women, unknown to 
each other, as its chief characters; before 
the book ends they have all met at the 
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hospital run by Walter Long for nervous 
invalids. Jenny, the most direct and 
certain of herself, is chief of the three. 
In her Miss Wallace has drawn a rare 
picture of a girl who is self-possessed 
because she is unselfish, who is sure of 
herself because she never hesitates to 
admit when she is in doubt. Happy in 
her parents she does not take advantage 
of the freedom it seems to them natural to 
give her ; and when she starts her shop 
for costumes in Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, her independence is not the brag 
of a weak character, but the natural 
act of a strong one. One night she takes 
refuge, in a fog, in an hotel on the Sussex 
Downs; and there meets a woman whose 
son is dying in Walter Long’s hospital. 
She drives the distracted mother to 
Crossways, only to discover that the 
hospital is handicapped by a violent 
epidemic of influenza: and she offers to 
stay and help the distracted staff. Her 
shop is not forgotten; but to Jenny the 
needs of these helpless sick men seem 
more immediately important, and she is 
terribly hurt to discover that the man 
she loves, a successful actor, regards her 
absence from London as a betrayal of 


their love. To the hospital comes Karen,’ 


who is married to the local parson, and 
miserable in an incomplete union, and 
finally Isabel, the girl with the face of 
Helen of Troy and the character of 
a ‘safety-first’ middle-class housekeeper. 
The effect of these three women on each 
other, the consequence of their incursion 
into the hospital, the distraction caused 
to the patients, the calm reception of 
their help by the doctor are all rendered 
with a natural ease which makes the 
story exceptionally life-like. Miss Wal- 
lace is a born novelist. She not only has 
a neat touch for dialogue, and a firm 
grasp of character, she has that invaluable 
quality of impartiality towards her 
people, so that, whenever her judgment 
of them leaves them in our estimation 


human beings below the ordinary stan- 
dards, she leaves any criticism to her 
readers. Another rare thing in the book 
is the ease with which she moves from 
London to the country, so that we are 
equally at home in the crowded Ivy 
Restaurant, or by the sea-shore, or in the 
impenetrable fog on the Downs. 

Who wrote The Bazalgettes? Well, it 
is not a posthumous. work of Rhoda 
Broughton; nor is it, unless she has had a 
mood of unpredicted and wilful skittish- 
ness, by Miss Compton-Burnett. It might 
be Mrs. Thirkell’s or Miss Delafield’s — 
they are both, especially Miss Delafield, 
experts in the Victorian novel. The 
Bazalgettes is a period piece. The period 
is 1870-1876, and the problem handled 
is one which might have engaged the 
genius of Aischylus or Sophocles, the love 
of a step-mother for her husband’s son, 
though no Greek would have been guilty 
of the solution given in this novel. It is 
pastiche, and on the whole, successful 
pastiche, though there are a few phrases 
and locutions which do not seem quite in 
keeping with the book’s alleged period. 
Is ‘pungent inquiry’ right? The handling 
of the poet suggests definitely a time subse- 
quent to Mr. Oscar Wilde’s departure 
from Oxford, subsequent indeed to the 
first night of Patience. Again such a 
sentence as this seems to betray a 
period a little later than the ‘mid- 
seventies’: 

Charlie sketches a gesture that, 
were he a Frenchman instead of an 
Englishman, would be a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Also there is in the descriptive pas- 
sages a conciseness, a bluntness even, 
which does not accord with the ordered and 
flowing measures of Victorian fiction. 
Still, whether it be pastiche or genuine, 
The Bazalgettes is an entertaining novel 
which will tempt many readers to enjoy 
its impudent, naif ridicule. 


Mrs. Mitchison’s excursion into 
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modern fiction is an odd book. Her 
breathless, overcharged manner cannot 
disguise from the reader that here is one 
of the severest indictments of the Labour 
Party and the Communist Party which 
has ever been written. There was once, 
and it may still exist—an institution 
called the Fabian Nursery, in which the 
children of Fabians were taught how they 
should think about public affairs. Fre- 
quently they shocked their elders. Mrs. 
Mitchison’s immature heroine Dione may 
shock them, but in a different way. 
Though most of the characters in this 
book are grown men and women, few of 
them have the reserve, the intelligence or 
the self-control which one would expect 
of a child in his ’teens. The popularity of 
the Russian experiment with our younger 
intelligentsia has been plausibly explained 
on the theory that most of the ardent 
pro-Soviet visitors to Russia are, at heart, 
Scout-leaders or Girl Guides: the rest are 
Scouts or ‘Brownies.’ An urgent passion 
for infantilism is growing in those who 
favour the left in politics; and_ this 
explains those experimental schools in 
which the teachers are busy in keeping 
themselves in the adolescent or infantile 
region, and determine to keep their 
charges there too, in order not to be 
without company. Many will think Mrs. 
Mitchison is too harsh to these young 
missionaries: after all it is scarcely fair 
to hit Sunday-school teachers out of 
class. Others will be disturbed at 
Dione’s frequent defence of fornication, 
adultery and abortion as ‘socialist’ —a 
slight acquaintance with the satires of 
Juvenal would have enlightened that 
tiresome lady on this matter. Infidelity, 
disloyalty and cowardice are not the 
preserve of any particular kind of poli- 
tician. Of course Dione is a very simple 
soul. She believes one of her husband’s 
supporters— Tom is a Labour candidate 
for Sallington — when she tells her that 
‘the Church of England is always Tory ’ — 


an odd accusation against a body which 
includes priests who are Communists, 
and bishops who are members of the 
Labour Party —odder still when one 
remembers that the first Socialist body in 
England was started by an Anglican 
parson, Stewart Headlam. But Dione, 
although she is wife of an Oxford don, 
and lives near that University, is a very 
ignorant woman: she believes the Byzan- 
tines fought over the Athanasian Creed, 
which is as true as would be a view of 
London falling to blows over the theory 
of Relativity. Also she calls the B.B.C. 
‘a publicly owned industry’ —surely a 
Labour candidate’s wife ought to know 
the status of a chartered company, and 
that publicly-owned industries have to 
issue rather detailed budgets. It is not 
surprising that this lady, when she goes to 
Moscow, goes all iconolatrous over Lenin’s 
body in its glass case. 

He is so tired that he must sleep 
for ever. His mouth is gentle, his face 
is sweet, because he has loved man- 
kind. Because he was so good and 
loved so much, he worked so hard that 
he died. He is not sleeping, he is 
dead. It is all as simple as that, so 
simple that a child or a peasant can 
understand it. A child or a peasant can 
become better by thinking of Lenin. 
You or I can become better by thinking 
of Lenin. If that is a religion, then a 
religion it is. If that is sense, then it is 
just sensible. 

Dione’s thoughts have frequently the 
stern logical compulsion of those two 
last sentences. It is invidious to mock 
at anyone’s religion; but surely this kind 
of devotional sugar is on a par with the 
worst excesses of sentimental Catholicism — 
a fact of which the shrewd politicians 
who keep Lenin’s body on show were well 
aware. For centuries in Russia sanctity 
has been presumed if the body is not 
destroyed: and Lenin, by his spectacular 
incorruption, obtains the honour which 
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the Russians have always given to their 
holy men. As a novel We Have Been 
Warned is naive, impressive, childish, 
moving, and monstrously diffuse. Its 
time is of the last few years, especially as 
those years have affected the fortunes of 
the Labour Party. By far its best chapters 
are those which treat of the comfortable 
crisis-ignoring life in Scotland, and those 
where Mrs. Mitchison, with a fine indigna- 
tion, describes the cruel hardships, the 
terrible sufferings of the working people of 
Sallington. The hideous insensitiveness of 
the very rich, the pathetic submission of 
the worker, the loyal, dogged work of the 
lower middle class on behalf of their 
oppressed comrades—these are finely, 
often beautifully shown. It is a pity, 
however, that Mrs. Mitchison did not say 
something more about the failure of 
practical idealism in the younger members 
of the Socialist party. The itch for 
luxury, the absence of personal discipline, 
the neglect of a controlled asceticism — 
these are things which would shock a 
Keir Hardie. By choosing as her heroine 
so feckless a woman as Dione, as her 
hero so insensitive, though susceptible, a 
man as Tom, Mrs. Mitchison fails to give 
her novel that strength of character which 
so long and scattered a book demands if 
it is to have any unity. 


COLLECTED POEMS: 1929-1933. By a. DAY 
LEWIS. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A TIME TO DANCE. By ca. DAy LEWIS. 
Hogarth Press. 5s. 

POEMS. By GEORGE BARKER. 
Faber. 6s. net. 


Mr. Day LEwis is, or ought to be, fully 
fledged. His first work, Transitional Poem, 
was published in 1929, and we have since 
had three further volumes. Here is a 
body of work by which Mr. Day Lewis 
may expect to be judged; and the reason 
for our disappointment with this accom- 
plished, adroit verse needs some analysis. 

It is, at the outset, too merely accom- 


Faber and 


plished and adroit. Its carefully schooled 
measure and ingenious rhyming, along 
with the sense of compression given by a 
skilfully packed line, disguise a facility (in 
the bad sense) which could be recognized 
at once in less nimble poets. In his first 
poem Mr. Day Lewis writes: 


Leave Eden to the brutes: 
For he who lets his sap 
Run downward to the roots 
Will wither at the top 

And wear fool’s-cap. 


Let us note first the felicity of this image: 
what is to be said fits closely to the words 
chosen. There is the same satisfaction — 
these scattered successes make one con- 
stantly sanguine about Mr. Day Lewis — 
in this: 
Fleeing the herd, I came 
To a graveyard on a hill, 
And felt its mould proclaim 
The bone gregarious still. 


But the trouble with this poet is that his 
sap is all in his head: it is his roots that are 
in danger of withering. The difference 
between his verse and poetry is the 
difference between the image which one 
feels to be inevitable and the image which 
serves as One among several equally 
possible alternatives. There is no altering 
good poetry, though the bare ‘sense’ of it 
may be paraphrased. One feels, with 
much of Mr. Day Lewis’s work, that it 
would not suffer from paraphrase. His 
images flow with apparent ease from his 
pen; they are like the images the mind 
catches at in conversation; they are con- 
venient, they serve, but they are not 
inevitable. We get this feeling of im- 
perfect apprehension particularly in the 
later poems, where Mr. Day Lewis draws 
his vocabulary freely from the mechanical 
world. His railway metaphor is almost an 
obsession: 


Here is love’s junction, no terminus, . . . 
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Beauty’s end is in sight, 
Terminus where all feather joys alight 


This is the frontier, this is where I 
change, 

And wait between two worlds to take 
refreshment. . . . 


Let us be off! Our steam 
Is deafening the dome. . . 


Can you keep the system going? Can 
you replace 
Rolling stock? Is everything all right at 


the base? 


These are serviceable, knockabout meta- 
phors. This is more disconcerting: 


He was our dynamo, our warmth, our 
beam 
Transmitter of mirth... . 


This too: 


And he returns. . . 

Not as a shadow thrown across our day; 

But radiant energy, charging the mind 
with power 

That all who are wired to receive him 
surely can share. 


These radio metaphors, like the railway 
ones, suggest comparisons which the mind 
can follow; but they have no immediacy, 
no impact. Compare with them the 
simple, immediate force of: 


At the violet hour, when the eyes and 
back 

Turn upward from the desk, when the 
human engine waits 

Like a taxi throbbing, waiting... . 


Mr. Day Lewis’s metaphors, such as those 
quoted, tempt us to ungracious com- 
parison with the opportunist metaphors of 
the revivalist. They really belong more 
with: ‘Tune in to Heaven: there’s no 
oscillation there,’ than with the compul- 
sive speech of poetry. 

Mr. Day Lewis’s earlier work is 
influenced a good deal by Mr. Yeats; and 


in considering his later work one cannot 
pass over his obvious debt to Mr. Auden. 
One expects echoes in a first book; but it 
is not good to find a poet so completely 
submissive to an influence as Mr. Day 
Lewis is to Mr. Auden’s in his third book, 
when one might suppose him to have 
found his own voice. It confirms one’s 
suspicion that Mr. Day Lewis’s poetic 
impulse is not robust, not integral, but 
three parts composed of mental agility. 
His acceptance of a prominent place in the 
Communist choir—now, it seems, dis- 
banded — was betraying; and his latest 
work shows a suspect willingness to 
poeticize the stock response. But it is to 
poetry, as to nothing else, that we look for 
unhabituated responses. 

Dwelling uncharitably on Mr. Day 
Lewis’s defects, one can say: his language 
is not sharp and concentrated, but ingeni- 
ously diffuse; for all its use of ‘up-to-date’ 
imagery, it is flat, not in relief as the 
language of poetry is; and where it is 
influenced by another poet the comparison 
suggested is usually to its disadvantage. 
These harsh comments are not made in an 
attempt to dispose of Mr. Day Lewis. It 
is no small matter to have produced a body 
of verse as distinguished as the best in this 
collection, and he deserves at least to be 
measured by severe standards. His experi- 
ments, particularly with rhyme, are 
interesting and valuable in themselves. 
We may still look to him for poetry; but 
he must let his sap run downward. 

Mr. Day Lewis is very much in the 
group which surrounds Mr. Auden, full of 
echoes and group sentiments. Mr. George 
Barker is by comparison a private poet; 
he marches with no one. His poetry 
recalls to some extent that queer prose 
mixture, Alanna Autumnal. It is a poetry 
of the nerves, sometimes of the nerves on 
edge. Mr. Barker’s responses are certainly 
unhabituated, and his feelings are actively 
present in the fabric of his verse. ‘This is 
‘difficult’ poetry, but at its best satisfies the 
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test of communicating before it is under- 
stood. To quote Mr. Eliot from memory: 
a poet may offer meaning to the reader 
much as a burglar offers meat to a watch- 
dog — to keep him quiet while the poem 
does its work on him. The most satisfying 
poetry provides for a large number of 
appetites; it is pleasant to be kept quiet 
while we are worked on. Mr. Barker is 
not prodigal with his meat, but he works 
on us powerfully. There are both overt 
nourishment and the occult, genuine dis- 
turbance of poetry in Elegy Anticipating 
Death, from which these lines are taken: 
Dying is fair, for in living the spirit 
Caught in the traps of the body’s action 
Suffers a tearing terribly irate: 


But dead, the body’s brittle faction 

Suffers imprisonment in chains 

Of ‘subvert roots and the soil’s con- 
traction: 


The dahlia erects a tower and drains 
The torso of the final ounce of power; 
A bluebell consumes the eyes’ remains: 


This is a difficult poet to quote from, and 
an easy one to quote maliciously. Mr. 
Barker’s verbal audacity confirms many 
of the reader’s apprehensions, but there is 
a power in his use of language which 
cannot be ignored. Though we do not 
find in this volume a ‘musical delight,’ nor 
the ‘balance or reconciliation of opposite 
or discordant qualities,’ it is exciting to 
speculate about Mr. Barker’s development. 
He has a force that we miss in Mr. Day 
Lewis — his sap tends strongly towards the 
roots — and he has certainly none of Mr. 
Day Lewis’s elegant discipline. The 
discipline is perhaps of lesser importance. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 

By EDITH J. MORLEY. Dent. tos. 6d. 
Crass Ropinson, whose as yet unpub- 
lished diaries Dr. Morley is editing, is 
chiefly remarkable as a man who met 
‘everyone’, as they say, saw everything and 


rarely penetrated below the surface of his 
friends. With wonderful opportunities, he 
had neither vision nor imagination. He 
had something, however, which in a man 
with money and influence was perhaps 
even more important for the world. He 
knew his limitations. He had a huge 
respect for genius. And when that genius 
was not too outside his range he gave it 
very practical help and encouragement. 
Although in 1850- thirteen years after 
Blake’s death — he refused to buy two of 
his ‘designs’ for £5, he had helped Blake 
in his lifetime; he ranked his lyrics, which 
he could see, with Shakespeare’s, and he 
wrote an article on his work. He was born 
in 1775 and lived till 1867, and during his 
long life he met most men of importance. 
He met Goethe and Wieland, and his last 
unfinished letter was written to Matthew 
Arnold. He was a scion of one of those 
sound middle-class dissenting families 
which gave England such gnarled strength 
in the last century; he deserted the family 
business of tanning for the law, but his real 
interest was for letters, and he was 
indefatigable in his pursuit of authors. 
To this interest we owe many of the most 
entertaining records we possess of the 
behaviour, appearance and conversation 
of the great men of his day. Although he 
was no seer, he was shrewd, as this extract 
shows. He was at Monkhouse’s dinner in 
1823, at which Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Moore, Rogers, and Lamb were present: 
Lamb was in a happy frame and 
kept himself within bounds and was only 
cheerful at last. He sat next Tom 
Moore, and when he was sufficiently 
touched with wine, was very amusing. 
. . . I heard him say with an hiccough 
. . . ‘Hitherto, Mr. Moore, I have 
had an antipathy to you, but now that 
I have seen you, I shall like you ever 
after.’ . . . It occurred to me at the 
time that Moore felt, ifnot his inferiority, 
at least that his talent was of another 
sort. For many years he had been the 
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most brilliant man of his company. In 
anecdotes, small talk and especially in 
singing, he was supreme; but he was no 
match for Coleridge in his vein; as little 
could he feel Lamb’s humour. 
Dr. Morley has written an admirable 
biography of this affectionate and likeable 
man. Although his chief concern in life 
was literature, he did not keep aloof from 
politics or social questions; and in his 
attitude to these shows that sturdy 
radicalism and good sense which were 
conspicuous in his class. In 1848 he 
writes about infant criminals in a way 
which would have satisfied Charles 
Dickens: 
What is the measure of the guilt of 
a poor child bred in a night-cellar, who 
has from infancy lived only with thieves 
and prostitutes? ...He has never 
heard property spoken of but as some- 
thing which gentlefolks have got and 
which he ought to get from them if he 
Cate nen Pee say, tadt whether the 
child be guilty or not, he must be 
stopped in his thievish habits, both for 
his own sake and the sake of society. 
. . . The act is culpable, but the guilt is 
to be imputed to the mass of society, 
which has not given him an education. 
The veal criminals are the legislators and 
magistrates who have made no pro- 
vision for the masses. 
Statements of that kind, held by other 
respectable bourgeois as well as by Crabb 
Robinson, are too often forgotten by those 
who envisage our economic history as an 
unending and unrelenting class war. 
Crabb Robinson was a rare and fine 
specimen of a kind now almost extinct; 
and the students of nineteenth-century 
letters will welcome Dr. Morley’s life of 
him. 
MILTON. By 4H. BELLOG. Cassell. 
1s. 6d. 
Mr. BExtoc is one of the few biographers 
who in their work show solid men. 


Perhaps because his own mind stands 
deeply rooted in a definite philosophical 
system, he can see people objectively — 
neither hating them for their failure to 
recognize the truth that he takes for 
granted, nor merging his thought with 
theirs on those points where he and they 
are in agreement, nor interpreting their 
personalities in terms of his own feelings. 
There is always the point of view, and the 
thing seen. 

The thing seen, moreover, is not the 
product of an age, not a flux of impulses, 
not a mind in the void: buta man. The 
figure is stylized in the convention of its 
period, but it remains a man, unique, 
although a part of history. History, that 
is to say, is no agreeable landscape back- 
ground for its activities, but the muscular 
interaction of the events of the time with 
its will. 

Thus, sculptured in the massive 
radiance of his prose, a man stands out 
whose very egoism has a harsh nobility. 
Milton’s personal life is shown as the 
tempering, the hardening of that egoism 
into rigid and immovable strength. His 
shyness, his shrinking from personal con- 
tact were extreme, as may be seen, for 
instance, in the contrast between the 
gentleness of his conversation and the 
violence of his pamphlets. When he 
brought himself to attempt to fuse his 
whole life with that of another human 
being in the supreme personal contact of 
marriage, he was unloved, more con- 
sciously alone than before. His wife’s 
desertion left him not only in his former 
solitude, but in the most bitter rage and 
humiliation. Against this he armoured 
himself with the belief that he was 
especially chosen of God —a belief that 
increased with his increasing loneliness. 
He isolated himself from the painful touch 
of human affection and sympathy. His 
blindness isolated him from man’s most 
vivid sensual knowledge of the given outer 
world. The Restoration. which inci- 
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dentally impoverished him and endangered 
his life for a while, isolated him from the 
comradeship of shared political work and 
opinion. His secret Unitarianism cut him 
off from the fellowship of common religious 
belief. He was alone in a solitude in- 
creasing to death. 

So much for the personality, for 
Milton in himself. 

In his public influence Mr. Belloc 
believes that Milton played a large part in 
making Puritanism appear a matter of 
course to the average Englishman: that his 
fanaticism helped on the slow transforma- 
tion of England from a country of free 
yeomen under the King to a State full of 
landless men, ruled by an oligarchy of 
landowning nobles and rich merchants; 
and that he was deeply in sympathy 
with ‘the new religion of patriotism, the 
worship of the country by its citizens, 
the transference to the English image of 
that feeling which had hitherto been 
attached to Princes, and before them to 
what had been the common religion of 
Christendom.’ In all this, however, it is 
doubtful whether he was a_ conscious 
agent, for though he was a rebel against 
whatever irked him, he had no definite 
scheme of life, except when he thought 
as a poet. 

For Milton the Puritan politician Mr. 
Belloc has little respect; for Milton the 
man little syrapathy, though some admira- 
tion; but Milton the poet he reveres with 
grave delight, finding in his verse ‘the 
afflatus of the God.’ He traces to the 
writer’s birth in a prosperous family, and 
to his consequent ignorance of money- 
worries, ‘that warm balance, that sort of 
eager repose which marked him for the 
classic temper.’ He claims the Ode upon 
the Nativity as ‘as much a part of the 
European tradition in Divine things as 
any Italian picture of the Mother and 
Child.’ He®looks again and again at the 
lucid balancing beauty of ‘Comus,’ though 
he finds in its argument already a strain of 


Manicheism. He takes joy in ‘Lycidas,’ 
as a thing designed. ‘It was made of 
set purpose: it is architectural and 
willed.’ 

He ends Milton’s lyrical period with 
the disaster of his first marriage. After 
this come years of pamphleteering in 
turgid prose which yet has ‘a gnarled 
swing’; years sparsely lit up by the 
Sonnets. Of these Mr. Belloc complains 
for their ‘ lack of dualism.’ A sonnet, he 
says, should have two parts, the thought, 
and then its consequence, and Milton’s 
deal each with one thought alone; they 
have, he says, no waists. Yet many will 
prefer muscles to tight-lacing in a sonnet 
or out of it. 

Of ‘Paradise Lost’ Mr. Belloc writes 
with a detailed enthusiasm that does not 
attempt to hide the grotesqueness inherent 
in much of Milton’s concrete imagery, or 
the sonorous dullness of long stretches of 
the poem. He praises ‘its infinite multi- 
plicity of effect,’ its vivid landscapes, its 
use of magical place-names, and the whole 
entity as ‘an achieved creative effort of the 
human mind’ —and denies that its fame 
can evaporate with the belief in its 
thesis. 

Yet how few people not compelled to 
it at school have read ‘Paradise Lost’ in its 
entirety even now? Beauty of sound and 
of image can keep alive the quick flame of 
a lyric — but the duller glow of epic poetry, 
dependent upon a more sustained emotion 
than delight, must be maintained by the 
kind of admiration inseparable from 
habitual belief. Its very length demands 
continual linking with familiar things, or 
the mind becomes exhausted with the 
effort of stretching after its fantasticalness. 
Who but a scholar reads even in translation 
the Norse sagas? 

This book is biography, history, and 
literary criticism. In each sphere it is of 
the quality of sculpture, with its respect 
for its material, its terse significance, its 
restrained and formal beauty. 
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THE ART OF THE LOGOS. By J. A. K. THOM- 
son. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


In this essay on Herodotus Aoyos is 
the written word going forward in story; 
and, as Mr. Thomson’s interpretation 
is not an arbitrary one, it may surely be 
allowed to stand. He does much to 
elucidate Herodotus, who was _prover- 
bially slow in arriving at a situation, by 
presenting to us the situation in his 
commentary. This is really necessary 
as Herodotus was often so busy with the 
delicate contrivances of each detail that 
the story itself is of uncertain outline 
when it stands revealed. That he was 
conscious that fact and fiction were to be 
torn from the bed in which they were so 
comfortably mated Mr. Thomson shows 
him to be fully aware; but Herodotus was 
not in this sense a pioneer. He left any 
violent changes for the dramatists and 
historians who were to follow him — even 
though Sophocles and Thucydides were 
his contemporaries. In his own work the 
great masters whom he followed and 
often superseded, lived, and Mr. Thomson 
says very finely of him— 


‘It would be easy to show, and it 
has been shown, that the History would 
hardly be what it is unless it had felt 
the influence of that Attic Tragedy 
whose flowering time he witnessed. 
The Tragic spirit was abroad, and 
Herodotus was surely touched by it. 
That is true, but it is equally true 
that his art succeeded in harmonising 
the new with the old. This was pos- 
sible because the earlier Attic Tragedy 
itself dealt with the Storie in the spirit, 
though with more than the power, of 
the minds which created them. Indeed, 
what distinguished Herodotus from the 
Story Tellers before him was just his 
power of learning from Epic and 
Drama how to build an ampler struc- 
ture on the old foundations. But the 
foundations came first.’ 


In saying this Mr. Thomson displays, 
as in a meteor flash, the whole firmament 
of artistic growth. There is perhaps in 
his commentary a lack of sufficient 
material to disclose the purpose of the 
Tales as a means of preserving truth in 
the most beautiful shrine possible — that 
of a story. For the Greek world 
had hardly begun to evolve that lovely 
web in which fact and poetry were 
woven into a single gauze. Neverthe- 
less, any lack is compensated for by 
the picture he gives us of the classical 
mind. 


Al iHE PEAT 


Mucu of the language used about the 
theatre in England explains the condition 
of our drama. We talk about ‘staginess,’ 
about ‘theatrical illusion,’ about ‘realism,’ 
or ‘artificiality,’ or ‘stylism,’ seeking in a 
way to defend what we unconsciously 
regard as an inferior kind of art. It is time 
it was more boldy recognized that, though 
its conditions differ from those that control 
the poem or the novel, drama aims at and 
produces the same reality as every other 
art. The dramatist’s task may seem to the 
uninitiated harder than the architect’s or 
the sculptor’s; but he, as they, is subject to 
the laws of his material as well as to his 
own creative impulse; and only at his 
peril will neglect either. It is true that the 
dram itist’s art is more mixed, because the 
most important part of his material is 
human, and should be living; and human, 
living material cannot be so permanently 
controlled as stone or marble. But a 
writer who starts writing plays with the 
assumption that he is doing something 
more artificial than building houses or 
painting pictures, the dramatist who con- 
descends to the stage will never produce 
a work of great importance. For this 
reason among others the greatest dramatists 
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have always been men of the theatre — 
very often have been actors, like Shake- 
speare and Moliére, or managers like 
Ibsen. They would no more dream of 
complaining of or condescending to the 
condition of their art than would a great 
ballet-master ask for dolls instead of 
dancers. In every art there is give and 
take between the artist and his material: 
what is distinctive in the art of the 
dramatist is that he has to work with 
human living material, and that in 
artistic ability, in sheer power to create 
life, this material is often a great deal 
better than he is. 

It is this superiority of the actor to 
the plays in which he appears which is 
always perplexing the London theatre- 
goers: and his superiority is most notice- 
able in those plays which profess to show 
us men and women like ourselves, or at 
any rate living in our world. There are 
modern plays free from the curious un- 
reality which infects our theatre — too 
often they are failures. London does not 
deserve a great theatre —or why should 
Mr. Maugham’s Sheppey have had so poor 
a reception? Probably the audience, 
doped by the movies and still in the grip 
of the falsehood that there is something 
false, peculiarly artificial, about the 
theatre, is chiefly to blame. People who 
go to the theatre do not want to be 
reminded of a reality greater than any 
they experience in their own lives. They 
dislike meeting truth, either naked or 
adorned, in a place where they expect to 
see illusion. That was why old-fashioned 
critics, such as Clement Scott, raged so 
against Ibsen. They were right in fearing 
that this kind of play would destroy the 
fantasy, comic, a-moral, indecent or 
romantic, which they demanded in the 
theatre. Although the fashion has 
changed, and the sort of fantasy 
required is different, the Clement Scott 
spirit is still vastly in evidence. This has 
been made only too plain by many people’s 


reception of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s Cornelius 
at the Duchess Theatre. It is incom- 
parably Mr. Priestley’s best play. Dan- 
gerous Corner was ingenious, well-made, but 
over-mechanized in character; Laburnum 
Grove had gaiety and lightness, but 
avoided all the problems which the subject 
roused —it was the kind of play Edgar 
Wallace might have written after reading 
John Gabriel Borkman, and deciding that 
such a play should not be a tragedy; 
Eden End was an ambitious failure, only 
redeemed by one admirable comic scene, 
and one good family quarrel. Cornelius is 
in an entirely different class. It is the 
play best worth seeing in London to-day. 
It deals with modern conditions, and with 
men and women whom all of us meet 
every day in train or restaurant. It is a 
play about business; and Mr. Priestley 
must be congratulated on giving us a live 
man as a business man, not one of those 
hard-lipped, one-grooved, perfectly-oiled 
mechanisms which too often pass for busi- 
ness men on the stage. He has succeeded 
by a very simple plan, a plan so simple 
that it has not been followed for many 
years — scarcely, indeed, by any dramatist 
since Ibsen. He has decided that a 
business man is, after all, a man who goes 
in for business. Cornelius has hopes, 
dreams, apprehensions, aspirations, 
humour, moods of despondency, affections, 
a private life and high spirits. He is junior 
partner in the firm of Briggs and Murrison, 
aluminium brokers, of Birdcage Street, 
Holborn. The firm is doing badly. 
When the play opens Cornelius is expecting 
at any moment to hear from Murrison, the 
senior partner, who is travelling himself 
in the hope of getting more business. The 
whole scene takes place in the firm’s 
office; and Mr. Priestley fills the stage 
with every kind of hard-working, troubled 
people who are fighting against the 
dreadful muddle into which our rulers 
have got the world —the muddle which 
we so euphemistically call ‘the depression’ 
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as if it were a natural phenomenon 
originating in Iceland, instead of a man- 
made, lunatic confusion distributed over 
the world by pedantic economists, short- 
sighted bankers and selfish financiers. 
Into the office come people wanting to 
sell things —necessary and unwanted 
things — and add to Cornelius’ worry by 
presenting him with more evidence that 
the world of business has gone crazy. 
They are good, ordinary people — people 
without any particular drive or force of 
character, puzzled and in agony because 
there is no place for their services in a 
world on whose stability they have been 
used to reckon. When Murrison returns 
he is out of his mind; and he returns to find 
Cornelius facing a creditors’ meeting —a 
meeting of creditors unduly harsh because, 
at the back of each one’s mind (except 
perhaps of Mrs. Read’s, the landlord’s 
niece) is the little gnawing suspicion that 
just as Briggs and Murrison have failed 
to-day, so they may fail to-morrow. 
There is no solution for Cornelius, for, 
though he dabbles with the idea, he is not 
the man to follow his partner’s example 
and commit suicide: but there is a way out. 
The play’s end is admirable drama, and 
admirably true to the Cornelius whom we 
have got to know during the play. Cor- 
nelius may fail again: but he has made his 
declaration. Life shall not be denied, 
however hard the ways of living have 
become. The acting varies in merit. 
Ralph Richardson as Cornelius gives a 
doubtfully persuasive performance; but his 
changes of mood are merged into a natural 
ease which helped one to grasp the man’s 
character. As Murrison, Harcourt Wil- 
liams was poignantly effective, especially 
in the brief, half-mad interval when he 
has got rid of the creditors. Good as 
Victoria Hopper is, with her engaging 
pertness and genuine sweetness, as Judy 
Evison the typist, honours among the 
women must go to Ann Wilton for her 
careful, beautifully studied portrait of the 


loyal Miss Porrin. Of the rest, who are all 
good, there is space to mention only James 
Harcourt’s superb, exquisitely studied per- 
formance as the sedate, sensible and 
affectionate Biddle, and Tom Mill’s 
amazingly veracious portrayal of the 
nineteen-year-old clerk, Lawrence, who 
hears, over the rattle of the aluminium, 
the cry of the wireless. 

From realism to fantasy, and to 
fantasy tinged with realism. In adapting 
Mr. Richard Oke’s novel Frolic Wind for 
the stage, Mr. Pryce has roughly followed 
the method adopted in the French 
adaptations of Dostoevsky. At least a 
reader of the novel found little in the play 
which was not in the novel. It is a play of 
the decadence. One of those legendary 
families, in whose house everyone of 
importance has been entertained, except 
Mr. Gladstone, is on its last legs — intel- 
lectually and spiritually. At Pagnell Bois 
the old pretence is kept up. Lady Athaliah 
Jeune, Lady Bernice, Lady Cleone — who 
is touched in the head —still entertain 
the great; but the old great are now dull 
and doddering, and the young great are 
malicious or mocking. Also there is a 
thunderstorm in the air: and thunder- 
storms at Pagnell Bois are very offensive. 
Lady Cleone, years ago, has had an affair 
with one of the servants of the house: the 
results have been a child, lunacy for her 
and a troublesome secret for the Jeune 
family. The child is employed as a 
secretary of all work, and called a cousin. 
The lover is forgotten: but Lady Bernice, 
in her zest for lion-hunting, has pestered 
the latest African millionaire, Sir Lothar 
Smith, to visit Pagnell Bois; and Lothar is 
Cleone’s old lover. Hence the thunder- 
storm. It is a very avenging storm. Mr. 
Oke’s novel showed a diligent discipleship 
to Mr. Evelyn Waugh, and also a strange 
nostalgic liking for the false romanticism 
of those who find the Victorians too quaint 
for words: and he is entirely unable to 
give any life to his aristocratic butterflies 
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and by-blows. His greatest error is in the 
portrait of Athaliah. This handsome, 
determined old lady, the obvious chief of 
the family, provides the play’s climax by 
her death and the horrified discovery that 
for years, in her Tower, she has collected 
or painted pornographic pictures. The 
idea that an old woman of Lady Athaliah’s 
mental capacity would get any kick out of 
indecent post-cards could only have been 
conceived by an undergraduate who had 
just come across Cleland’s Fanny Hill, and 
was ashamed of his recent disgust for that 
poor piece of brothel tawdriness. In the 
play this fault is worse than it was in the 
novel: for in the play Lady Athaliah is 
given strength and honour by the magni- 


ficent performance of Henrietta Watson, - 


whose first act, did she meet any dirty 
words or pictures scribbled on the walls, 
would obviously be to call for a sponge, 
scrubbing-brush and soap, and clean the 
walls. Frolic Wind is a rather rancid farce, 
superbly acted. Veronica Turleigh as the 
child of Cleone and Lothar Smith gave a 
most moving performance: her acting with 
the mocking young poet, Mr. Charlecote, 
most lightly and gaily portrayed by Basil 
Bartlett, was excellent. The immense 
advance shown by Basil Bartlett in this 
play may not unreasonably be ascribed to 
his good fortune in playing opposite to an 
actress of Veronica Turleigh’s imagination 
and sensibility. Nina Boucicault as Lady 
Bernice, Dorothy Holmes-Gore as Lady 
Cleone, added to the doubtful veridicity 
of the Jeune family, which was made 
credible chiefly by Henrietta Watson’s 
Lady Athaliah — here was a proper Rhoda 
Broughton gentlewoman, with that admir- 
able middle-class insolence which is the 
distinguishing mark of the English aris- 
tocracy. Martita Hunt, as the Princess 
Rosencrantz-Guildenstern, was given too 
hard a task—a task whose difficulty is 
suggested by her absurd name. Of the 
minor characters the most noteworthy 
performance was Fabia Drake’s Miss Vulli- 


amy —an annoying author who appar- 
ently combined the style of Gertrude Stein 
with the mind of Ethel Mannin. An idle, 
unreal play, Frolic Wind, with that flavour 
of decaying Camembert cheese which 
Ronald Firbank made popular in certain 
circles; but it should be seen for the 
virtuosity of the actors. 

The fantasy of Mr. Rodney Ackland’s 
The Old Ladies, a play based on Mr. Hugh 
Walpole’s novel of the same name, is of a 
different kind. The play suffers from being 
placed in the wrong setting. Mr. Walpole 
knows his Polchester from the choir-boys 
to the Dean; and it is natural that he 
should enjoy putting his dramas into that 
familiar setting; but this particular drama 
could not have occurred in Polchester. It 
is a drama of penury, of old ladies in hard 
circumstances. Of the three old ladies, 
Mrs. Amorest, May Beringer, and Agatha 
Payne, Mrs. Amorest has apparently lived 
in Polchester for some years. She is a 
gentlewoman. She is devout; she attends 
the cathedral regularly. Now no one 
would deny that people do starve, or 
at least suffer from near-starvation, in 
cathedral cities; but not people like Lucy 
Amorest. Or, if she suffer from pride, she 
would not allow her friend May Beringer 
so to suffer. She would have friends who 
could help, with work or money, and 
would have forced May Beringer to take 
that help. Still, had she done this, there 
would have been no play. Here Lucy 
Amorest is, with her new acquaintance, 
foolish, chittering May Beringer, and her 
old acquaintance, sinister, unscrupulous, 
sensual Agatha Payne. May Beringer 
has nothing — no character, no brains, no 
valuables except a weak heart and one 
piece of amber which her dear friend Jane 
gave her before she left Eastbourne for 
India. Agatha Payne wants the amber. 
Animal that she is, she has a passion for 
beauty: and beautiful things belong to her, 
not to those who keep them out of senti- 
ment, and cannot recognize their true 
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value, the value which is inherent in all 
beauty. The play is a conflict of discord- 
ant supernatural forces — Lucy Amorest 
is one who lives profoundly, fearlessly and 
without doubt in the validity of love; 
Agatha Payne believes only in beauty, the 
beauty of colour, of lust, of courage and 
of insolence; May Beringer is a parasite, a 
parasite of love and loyalty, clinging des- 
perately to values which she cannot render 
her own, except by her discipular appro- 
priation. Except for the charwoman, 
these three ladies are the only characters 
in the play; its drama consists in 
Agatha’s assault on May Beringer, Lucy’s 
bold defence of her, and May’s ineffectual 
struggle against Agatha’s greedy lust. It 
is exciting rather than moving drama. Its 
appeal to the theatre-goer is mainly in the 
intense interest of the acting. It is hard to 
say whether the chief honours should go to 
Mary Jerrold as Lucy Amorest, or to Jean 
Cadell as May Beringer. Mary Jerrold 
would have them, were it not obvious that 
Jean Cadell has much the hardest task. 
She not only has to make us tolerate the 
inane, mindless temperament of May 
Beringer, she has also to hold our 
sympathy for her plight, her dreadful 
cowardice and her extreme egotism: this 
Jean Cadell did with astonishing skill. 
For once she managed to escape the 
stupidity of the audience who, forgetting 
her lovely performance in Mary Rose, go 
into beamish giggles directly she appears 
on the stage. Her performance was an 
exquisite rendering, full of tact and expert 
delicacy. Mary Jerrold’s Lucy Amorest 
was equally established. It was her busi- 
ness to provide the atmosphere of saintly 
commonsense, a contrast with the mad 
drama of May and Agatha. She was 
astonishingly certain: here was real life, 
and truth and beauty and a quietness of 
soul, relying on something greater than 
any human character. Remains Edith 
Evans’ bravura performance as Agatha 
Payne. Here was proper, Surrey-side 


melodrama: her creeping walk, her male- 
volent back, her huddled malice as she 
sat silent in her chair, her quick, animal 
greed as she munched her sweet biscuits or 
gulped her cocoa, her tigerish tormenting 
of that captive mouse, May Beringer — all 
had the old validity. It was a superb 
performance, but not difficult, except 
physically, for an actress of Edith Evans’ 
attainments. 

The Repertory companies all over 
England — with the Societies like the Stage, 
the Phoenix, the Arts Theatre Club and 
the amateur players — are keeping the soul 
of the theatre alive in these days of high 
prices, film competition, commercially- 
minded managers and _trivially-minded 
public. Mr. J. Baxter Somerville and the 
little Croydon Repertory Theatre have 
already given us some of the best plays, 
indeed the best play of last year, and 
employed some of the most talented young 
actors and actresses and some of the most 
intelligent and artistic young producers 
now working on the London stage. It is 
an esthetic pleasure of a high order to 
share in the atmosphere of good-will, 
co-operation and dramatic skill which 
animates both cast and producers and 
which inspires and is inspired by a critical 
and intelligent audience. One of its latest 
experiments is a play called Power by Mr. 
Nigel Balchin, which shows us a revolution 
in plan, progress, success and defeat. We 
see how a sincere and idealistic dictator 
can only get into power through the skill 
of men more cunning than himself and the 
brute force of stupider and less sensitive 
ones. (During the actual attack by the 
party in power on the Revolutionaries’ 
headquarters — most spiritedly, horrify- 
ingly and deafeningly shown on the tiny 
stage at Croydon — Landler Hermann, the 
dictator, is busy trying to staunch the 
wound of a dying comrade.) We then see 
him forced to steel himself to get rid of his 
brutal helpers if his régime is to fulfil its 
promise of improving the lot of the 
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common people. Lastly we see him 
defeated by the bankers and financiers. 
Alan Wheatley acted with moving sin- 
cerity as the dictator; so, too, did Leonard 
Sachs as his economic adviser. Howieson 
Culff was convincing as Lever, the brains 
of the revolution, and Mr. Robert Craven 
was so effective as the bully that the most 
humane of the audience ‘could scarce 
forbear to cheer’ when he was shot. It 
seems unlikely that any commercial 
theatre would have risked putting on this 
interesting play, with no women and no 
love interest— Croydon again justifies its 
claim to be one of the theatres best worth 
visiting by Londoners. 

The need for the Stage Society was 
once more proved by the production at 
the Grafton Theatre of Mr. Allan Wade’s 
excellent translation of The Machine of the 
Gods, M. Jean Cocteau’s re-telling of the 
CEdipus legend. M. Cocteau, with the 
aid of Mr. Esmé Percy’s admirable pro- 
duction, succeeds in the most important 
and difficult task that such a play can 
undertake. It overcame our incredulity 
and sense of strangeness. It did more, it 
created its own atmosphere so perfectly 
that the audience was bewitched; we no 
more doubted all those strange and 
terrible happenings, the Sphinx, the curse, 
Cdipus’ self-mutilation, than a _ child 
doubts the beauties and terrors of a fairy- 
tale. M. Cocteau’s great skill is shown in 
that, though he calls in aid the hypotheses 
of Dr. Freud, they only add to the reality 
of his play, they do not even, and how rare 
this is, take us out of the world of great 
poetry. Nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity has made the stark, unrelieved, 
undeserved tragedy of this Greek play 
almost unbearable; it is a relief and not 
an offence when the ghost of Jocasta 
returns to help Antigone to lead out her 
blinded father, comforting him with her 
words, ‘those things that human beings 
think so abominable, in the place where I 
live, if you only knew of how little import- 


ance they are.’ Margaret Webster made 
an admirably tender and sensuous Jocasta, 
always a foreigner in Thebes, William 
Devlin showed us a young and clumsy 
(Edipus, vain, ‘weak, credulous and 
romantic,’ rising to genuine tragic power 
at the end. The curiously large propor- 
tions of his head and its mask-like effect 
were peculiarly good in the scenes of 
horror. Ursula Jeans gave a performance 
full of beauty, mystery and an unearthly 
charm .and dread as the Sphinx, that 
‘singing bitch,’ ‘forced by logic to take the 
shape men expected,’ but ‘tired of the 
dealing of death.’ The whole cast 
achieved the usual amazingly high level of 
Stage Society productions; Miss Sally 
Turner as Antigone was heartbreaking in 
her youthfulness. 

The ‘Q’ Theatre gave an interesting 
performance of Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra. 
Cesar’s great speeches against revenge and 
force were a welcome antidote to the non- 
sense we heard Shaw’s munition manu- 
facturer, Andrew Undershaft, declaiming 
last month at the Old Vic. Malcolm 
Keen was not quite subtle or sad enough 
for Cesar, but Alexis France was the most 
pleasantly girlish and bewitchingly vicious 
Cleopatra that the London stage has seen. 
Hers was a lovely performance. 

To turn from these Repertory and 
Society performances to the commercial 
theatre as represented by ‘... and a 
woman passed by’ at the Duke of York’s 
was like trying to subsist on chalk after a 
diet of excellent, well-matured cheese. 
The critic often wonders if the low level 
of play-writing may be partly due to the 
skill of the actors —- they can make bricks 
if given even a few wisps of straw. But the 
most skilful and ardent efforts of Kathleen 
O’Regan and Ion Swinley could not save 
Mr. Vernon Sylvaine’s play. Ion Swinley, 
indeed, had to show us so unlikely an 
author, husband and philanderer that we 
doubted that he was even the last. There 
was an entirely convincing rainstorm, but 
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that can be enjoyed at home this spring 
weather. Edie Martin as Mrs. Reid, a 
comic char and gossip, had the only good 
line of the play. Given a pound note to 
take a telegram in that rainstorm she 
exclaims: “Better women than I have done 
worse than this for less than that.’ But no 
better writer has ever done a worse play. 
And it is a pity, for the effect of nervous 
illness on a jealous temperament is an 
interesting and tragic theme. 


AT THE PICTURE GALLERIES 


Last month there were important shows 
of the work of three artists of very much the 
same quality and standing, Maurice 
Utrillo, Forain and Fuseli. Of the three 
Utrillo is the best artist. The exhibition 
at Wildenstein’s included pictures dated 
from 1922 up to the present year with a 
predominating proportion of recent work. 
The emphatic impression is one of 
humanism. Though none of the paintings 
is of people, all are street-scenes, with here 
and there one or two wonderfully French 
back views, and every object that is 
painted is painted for its relation to man. 
The trees and even the sky seem made for 
Frenchmen, and the churches and houses 
are eloquent of their origin. Utrillo is 
said to paint entirely from postcards, yet 
his attitude of mind is so direct and funda- 
mental that it informs this meagre inspira- 
tion with life and purpose — though there 
is much to be said for regarding the real 
coloured picture postcard as a work of art, 
particularly in view of Mr. Curtis Moffat’s 
coloured photographs which are being 
exhibited at the Mayor Gallery. They 
are more expensive than most pictures, 
but certainly more attractive than many. 
Utrillo’s streets are far more penetrating 
illustrations of the French way of living 
than Forain’s studies from the life. 
He chose the subjects of a satirist, and 
the nature of a satirist is to combine wit 
and humanitarianism. In his paintings 


Forain shows neither of these qualities. 
He was a good painter —his ‘ straight’ 
paintings in the exhibition at Tooth’s, such 
as ‘Femme coiffant? or ‘La Dame a 
lEventail’ are a pleasure both in design 
and execution — but as a commentator on 
the life of the people he has nothing to say. 
He borrows his subjects quite blatantly, 
the law courts from Daumier, the race- 
course and the stage from Degas, the audi- 
torium from Renoir, and he has no point 
of view to unify this eclecticism. On the 
surface his painting is as humanistic as 
that of Utrillo; at bottom it is not human- 
istic at all, but sentimental. Of the three 
artists Fuseli is easily the most interesting. 
He, too, paints only people, but there is 
no illusion about the relation of his 
characters to reality. They are all actors 
in some fantastic nightmare, the creations 
of a definitely unbalanced mind. The 
only meaning of the nightmare of Fuseli’s 
mind is such meaning as modern surrealist 
painting may have. Both are psycho- 
logical documents rather than esthetic 
achievements. He also sometimes ex- 
presses his strange restlessness with extra- 
ordinary intensity. His fondness for 
painting stage scenes is typical; it is as if 
he recognized the unreality of his con- 
ceptions. Mrs. Siddons in the character 
of Lady Macbeth at Wilson’s Gallery is an 
extremely interesting example of this sort 
of painting. “The Toilet’ is a drawing 
which seems beautiful in its graceful lines 
and pleasing arrangement of tones until 
one notices the heads, which are small 
with a distortion which makes figures 
seem more animal than human, and 
which recalls the sculpture of Mr. Henry 
Moore. The resemblance is emphasized 
in a drawing of anude woman. The most 
expressive of all the drawings is, perhaps, 
that of ‘Althea Praying for the Death of 
her Son Meleager.’ In the foreground 
the mother supports her son; between the 
trees in the background three horsemen 
gallop after one another, pursuing each 
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other with wild speed as if they were on 
some eternal, furious roundabout. 

At Agnew’s annual exhibition of 
drawings by far the most impressive item 
is the group of drawings by Mark Gertler. 
Once again the subject is exclusively the 
human figure, but used for yet another 
purpose. Mr. Gertler is not humanistic; 
he does not paint human beings because 
they are the centre of the world, nor is he 
subjective, using them to express his own 
imaginings. He is one of the few living 
formal artists. He paints the human form 
as he paints his Greek cast, his guitar and 
the Benin bronze which form the basis of 
the extremely small repertoire of his 
subject matter. He prefers the human 


form because it offers such infinite varia-~ 


tions; because it is far the most interesting 
solid body which exists. It was interesting 
to note that at the recent exhibition of 
‘the nude’ at the Leger Gallery Mr. 
Gertler was almost the only artist who was 
painting the nude for its own sake. 

The most sensational exhibition of 
March was that of Epstein’s new work at 
the Leicester Galleries. The concurrence 
of Gertler and Epstein suggest that now at 
last a Jewish tradition in the visual arts 
may be going to be formed. It seems that 
the aptitude was not lacking, as the extra- 
ordinary absence of Jewish artists hitherto 
led one to believe, only in abeyance under 
the long prohibition. The work of both 
Gertler and Epstein has a Jewish character 
which is immediately apparent; but 
beyond this there is little in common. 
Although he is a sculptor Epstein is not a 
formal artist; indeed, his art cannot be 
said to have any fixed purpose or character: 
the most that can be said is that it is always 
emotional; the emotion connected with a 
work of art can be that of the artist, the 
spectator, or the subject represented, and 
it is this last that is, perhaps, most typical of 
Epstein, certainly in his busts, and which 
makes a comparison between his heads 
and the head of one of Rodin’s Burghers 


of Calais, also exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, very useful. The Rodin is an 
exquisite and noble expression of suffering. 
Manifest suffering is made intolerable if 
there is any touch of falseness or senti- 
mentality. It demands skill as well as 
integrity. If the method is realistic — and 
without a tradition such as the Gothic or 
the baroque, this is the only method — it 
demands an intensive study of anatomy, 
of the muscles and bones of the face and 
the problems of their rendering in bronze. 
All this Rodin has; all this Epstein avoids. 
Epstein slurs over subtleties of modelling 
by allowing the way in which he has built 
up his work in clay to be apparent when 
it is cast in bronze. He is not simplifying 
or seeking the basic forms of the face, he is 
simply ignoring the enormous difficulties 
of translating flesh and bone into bronze. 
It is interesting, for instance, to compare 
his treatment of lips with that of Rodin. 
Epstein prefers full lips with a plastic 
form, but to emphasize this he is apt to 
pit them with holes, creating an effect 
which is colouristic rather than formal, 
and is particularly unpleasant. The 
parted curved lips of Rodin’s burgher are 
clearly articulated by smooth modelling; 
they are bronze lips, not bronze imitating 
the effect of lips. The same criticism 
applies to the colossal marble ‘Behold the 
Man.’ It has considerable dignity, a 
poise, and a great presence that is not 
derived from its size alone. It embodies 
an idea which has received its adequate 
expression, but neither the idea nor its 
embodiment in stone have been really 
faced or worked out. The back and sides 
of the statue are only very roughly cut 
into shape; the front is worked all over 
showing a uniform surface of chisel marks. 
If he had gone any further the sculptor 
would have been involved in the problems 
of working out in particular the propor- 
tions which he had chosen for his figure, 
proportions which create its impressive- 
ness. ‘The problems are clearly enormous, 
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but they have been raised, and one cannot 
but feel that they have been shirked. 
Epstein’s subject is perhaps the most 
difficult of all the subjects of Christian 
art. It is certainly one which has been 
comparatively seldom represented. It is 
late in origin, and has always tended to 
develop from ‘Ecce Homo,’ Christ pre- 
sented to the people — that is a public 
action —into the ‘Man of Sorrows,’ an 
almost purely devotional subject, of which 
the essence is the personal relationship 
between Christ and the spectator, and the 
effect is either repulsion or more or less 
devout contemplation. The real ‘Ecce 
Homo’ subject is Christ rejected; it has 
not, as the crucifixion has, if only in the 
symbol of the cross, any suggestion of 
triumph or Godhead; it is Christ as man 
humiliated and suffering; and humility 
and suffering in public are spectacles 
which are naturally repulsive. The 
spectator is almost necessarily forced into 
a psychological as well as an esthetic 
relation with the picture. That it can 
escape from devotional to pure art is 
proved by Rembrandt’s marvellous etch- 
ing, which is indeed the only satisfactory 
rendering of the subject. But Epstein has 
gone the step beyond Rembrandt’s third 
state, he has abolished the remnants of the 
crowd and left us face to face with his 
Christ; and he has none of the integrity of 
mind or passion of feeling to justify his 
attempt. . The same treatment was 
attempted by an artist who had both 
these qualities but his success is usually 
denied. Holman Hunt’s ‘Scapegoat’ has 
the same theme as the ‘Ecce Homo’ except 
that it is widened to include the Church 
with Christ. The picture is repulsive, but 
so was the prophesied, suffering Christ; 
it is unrelenting, it spares nothing, yet it is 
not devotional; there is no personal or 
sentimental appeal; it is not we who reject, 
rather it is the desert which symbolizes 
with such appalling clarity the rejection 
by all the world. Far more drastic than 


Rembrandt, it is also more profoundly 
moving. 

A different and pleasanter aspect of 
religious art is represented in the seven 
panels by Sassetta acquired last month by 
the National Gallery. Sassetta was first 
‘discovered’ as a painter of the Franciscan 
legend, and indeed as its truest interpreter. 
We are fortunate, therefore, to have 
secured the majority of these illustrations. 
At first sight the panels are disappointing, 
they seem dull compared to the remem- 
brance of the eighth and last of the series, 
‘The Marriage of St. Francis to Poverty’ 
at Chantilly. But as the exquisite varia- 
tions of colour slowly emerge from a 
scheme that seems at first merely bright 
and pretty, so the purity of Sassetta’s 
vision also emerges. One is impressed, too, 
by the sweetness of the air, the far distant 
horizons and the graceful architecture. 
Sienese art has often been called oriental 
because it is flat and dramatic, yet here 
we have unmistakably Sienese paintings 
of which one of the chief characteristics is 
great spaciousness. Sassetta has clearly 
borrowed the science of perspective in- 
vented by the Florentines, and used it to 
great effect; but not to the same effect as 
the Florentines. They used it to give their 
figures and buildings some sort of solid 
objective reality. Sassetta is not interested 
in the solidity of his people nor in their 
spatial relations to one another — the 
important relations between them are 
psychological. Nor is he interested in the 
solidity or structure of his architectural 
settings, which are indeed incredibly light 
and airy, yet their importance in all his 
compositions is very clear. This is because, 
I think, he has reversed the Florentine 
conception; his buildings are there not for 
their own sake, but to enclose the air which 
is far more positive than they. Sassetta 
paints the space itself cold and pure and 
clear in the ‘Charity of St. Francis,’ warm 
and loving in the stigmata panel. He uses 
the realistic discoveries of the Florentines 
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for his own purely emotional purposes, in 
much the same way as medizval artists 
used the discoveries of classical art. 

Sassetta was born into a tradition of 
religious art, easily strong enough to 
incorporate even so new an idea as per- 
spective. The religious artist to-day has 
no such advantage, for Holman Hunt 
created no school. He has to start afresh 
by himself, and the example of Epstein 
shows some of the difficulties which must 
be faced. 


MUSIC IN LONDON 


THE greater the detachment with which 
one regards our musical life, the greater 
is the astonishment which the spectacle 
provokes. Without being apparently rich, 
it is at the same time surprisingly diverse; 
it languishes in the West-End concert 
halls and flourishes unexpectedly in 
obscure places. It has no pivot about 
which it can revolve, such as is provided 
by the opera or state orchestra in most 
German towns. It is a life which reveals 
itself in a series of convulsions, rather than 
in any co-ordinated movement. The only 
solution is to look at it from within, 
never to be surprised, and to take with 
gratitude whatever comes your way. 
There has been music-making, for 
instance, at the London Museum, St. 
James’s, for some years; on March 27th, 
the first concert of what was announced 
as the fourteenth series was held. These 
concerts are the outcome of the enlightened 
generosity of Mr. E. S. Makower, who, on 
this occasion, had provided the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Dr. Sargent, 
together with John Hunt as pianist. The 
programme consisted of works by Beet- 
hoven; some, the first movement of a 
piano concerto in D and a posthumous 
rondo for piano and orchestra, being 
extremely obscure. Of the first of these, 
the remaining two movements are ap- 
parently lost, and of the second, in B flat, 


the end is supposed to have been added to 
an incomplete manuscript by Czerny. 
The interest in these works is naturally a 
retrospective one, and consists in looking 
back on them from a_ knowledge of 
Beethoven’s subsequent achievement; the 
petulance with which the eighteenth- 
century serenity is overcast is only sig- 
nificant in the light of Beethoven the 
incipient Himmelstiirmer. Even here, 
however, the composer is moving in 
large and well-related spaces; he is 
emphasizing the articulations of his struc- 
ture and outlining that psychological 
aspect of form which in Beethoven’s 
greater work has so important a part to 
play. The concert finished with the 
Egmont Overture, plunging strangely 
into the richly wrought tragic master- 
piece of Beethoven’s prime. The audience 
which this programme had attracted was 
large and immensely enthusiastic. The 
entrance hall of the Museum was hardly 
big enough to hold it; it surrounded the 
players on all sides and even above their 
heads; it swarmed all over the great 
staircases and sat in clusters on the floor; it 
propped itself up against marble pillars 
and pieces of statuary. This large con- 
course was thus uncomfortably gathered 
together to listen to a concert of which the 
only feature to be called popular was the 
price of admission — 6d.—and the spec- 
tacle, though more like a film by Pudov- 
kin than a concert, was one that might 
gladden the heart. Although it is a 
bitter thought that the community can 
only receive its music as a gift from a 
handful of high-minded men of substance, 
in the occasional response by the public 
to such gifts some consolation can be 
found. It gives credence to the belief, 
in which it is the most superlative act of 
faith to persist, that the crazy state of 
affairs in the musical world is the direct 
result of the even crazier condition of the 
world of finance, and that society would 
eagerly take the abundance of music 
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which awaits it if only matters were so 
ordered that the abundance were avail- 
able. We can only deplore such a situa- 
tion, and pray for more Mr. Makowers. 
On March 19th the London Con- 
temporary Music Centre held a concert 
of Swiss music at the Swiss Legation, by 
the courtesy of Madame Paravacini; a 
similar concert at the Czech Legation was 
given a month or two ago. The Swiss 
musical point of view is one with which 
few English people are familiar, yet 
which, on acquaintance with these pre- 
sumably representative examples, proved 
to be not so new after all. Of the four 
works of which the programme con- 
sisted, by far the most interesting was a 
cantata, ‘Herbst,’ for soprano, piano, 
violin, and ’cello, by Willy Burkhard. 
This composer, new to me, as I imagine 
to many, has a sensitive imagination, and 
if one or two of the six numbers of which 
the work consists contain devices which 
tend to become tiresome, they always 
have a significance in relation to the rest 
of the composition, and are apt in express- 
ing the sinewy musical thought. The 
singer was Sophie Wyss, a Swiss artist 
whom we are lucky enough to have living 
in England. Most of the remaining music 
was of the kind produced by Herr 
Direktors of Conservatoriums. In con- 
trast with the Czechoslovakian concert, 
the Swiss composers tend to academicism 
through devotion to worn-out formule of 
the past, while the Chechs achieve a 
similar result through too facile accept- 
ance of ready-made ones of the present. 
A kind of premature stiffening of the 
joints sets in, and the effect is as barren as 
the most Staineresque of platitudes. The 
opportunity of hearing what these com- 
posers are doing, and of realizing for 
what their countries stand, make these 
concerts pre-eminently worth while, and 
the appearance of composers such as 
Burkhard make them doubly so. Inci- 
dentally, the Contemporary Music Centre 


provides one of the best guinea’s worth in 
London. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra, anticipating 
the activities of the Lord Privy Seal, has 
been upon the move, and this month 
paid a flying visit to Brussels. This must 
be the first trip abroad made by a British 
orchestra since Sir Thomas Beecham 
took his orchestra to Berlin for a season’s 
ballet, about 1912. As such, it was an 
occasion of some importance, and one is 
glad that the concert seems to have been 
an unqualified success. The Belgian 
Press was eulogistic, and there were 
positively lyrical encomiums of the per- 
formance of Dr. Boult. One critic found 
the music of Delius reminiscent of Max 
Reger —an odd fancy, in which it is 
difficult to participate. Music is good 
propaganda, and although one prefers 
to look upon the members of the B.B.C. 
Orchestra as musicians rather than as the 
Children of God, one must heartily 
welcome any signs of cultural exchange 
between the countries of Europe. 

There seems to exist a kind of barrier 
of etiquette between a music critic and 
his victims, which only an artist of 
Kreisler’s magnitude can penetrate with 
decorum. Readers of the Sunday Times 
have therefore been treated to an unusual 
though refreshing spectacle in seeing 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s pontifical utter- 
ances trounced in public as they have so 
often been in private; in the Sunday 
Referee Mr. Constant Lambert joins in 
the sport. For Mr. Newman to take the 
authorship of the Kreisler pieces so 
earnestly to heart is childish; for him to 
defend himself so abusively is an imper- 
tinence. 
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